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Cyprian : 

His Life, his Times, his Work. By Epwarp 
Wuirtt Benson, D.D., D.C.L., late Arch- 
pishopof Canterbury. With an Introduc- 
tion by the Right Rev. Henry C. Porrzr, 
D.D., LLD., D.C.L., Bishop of New 
York. 8vo. Cloth. 


Janon Gore has said that he does not believe 
awe is 0 much theological or moral illumination 
to be gained from any study outside Holy Scripture 
as from the great theologians who are called the 
“ Fathers.” br. Benson speaks of Cyprian as “a 
powerful and fascinating personality,” who left a 
theory of the Church’s life which is still ‘*a te | 
theory.” Bishop Potter writes: ‘* Cyprian behel 
Christendom vexed by questions which were not 
new when he came to Carthage, and which are as 
vital in their interest and as far-reaching in their 
importance now as then.” 


Bird-Life. 


A Guide to the Study of our Common Birds. 
By Franx M. Cuapman, Assistant Curator 
of Mammalogy and Ornithology, Amer- 
ican Museum of Natural History ; author 
of ‘‘Handbook of Birds of Eastern North 
America” With 75 full-page Plates and 
numerous Text drawings, by Ernest Seton 
Thompson. 12mo. Cloth, $1.75. 

This book is designed for the use of those who 
would become familiar with our common birds in 
their haunts, learn of their migrations and how 
they are performed; their nests and the causes which 
influence their construction; the significance of 
birds’ colors; the forms and uses of their wings, 


tails, feet, and bills; and the relation between their 
structure and habits. 


In Brook and Bayou; 


Or, Life in the Still Waters. By Crara Kern 
Bayuiss. Appletons’ Home-Reading Book 
Series. Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, 60 
cents net. 


In this volume the author introduces her readers 
to some of the interesting inhabitants of the micro- 
scopic world by the aid of numerous plates and full 

ptive text. The account of the evolution of 
these minute creatures and their struggle for exist- 
ence is given in a remarkably entertaining way, 
and makes the book as fascinating as a novel. 


HISTORY FOR YOUNG RHADERS. 


England. 


By Franozs E. Cooxz. 
cents. 


The purpose of this book is to present to youn 
Teaders, in simple language, a clear conception o 
the origin and growth of the English nation, givin 
Special attention to events that affect the social an: 
educational affairs of the people, and the struggles 
that the nation has passed through. 


16mo. Cloth, 60 


General Grant. 


By General Jamzs Grant Witson. A new 
volumé in the Great Commanders Serics, 
With Portrait, Illustrations, and Mape- 
12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


The author’s acquaintance with General Grant 
began at Cairo, Ill, in 1861, and continued for 
nearly a quarter of acentury. In addition to this 
the author has had the advantage of consulting a 
war diary containiag many interesting conversa- 
tions and incidents of his service under General 
Grant inthe Vicksburg campaign and elsewhere. 
The proofs have been read by a member of General 
Grant’s family. Among the valuable papers in- 
cluded are letters from Generais Franklin, Rey- 
nolds, Longstreet, and French; a most important 
correspondence with the Hon. E. B. Washburne, 
covering the four years of the war, and reproduc- 
tions of the ‘‘ Unconditional Surrender” letter, the 
appointment as Lieutenant-General signed by Lin- 
coln, and other valuable papers, The illustrations 
inelude the medal struck to commemorate the 
dedication of the tomb on April 27, 1897. 


In Joyful Russia. 


By Joun A. Logan, Jr, With 50 full-page 
Illustrations in colors and black and white. 
Small 8vo. Cloth, $3.50. 


A pecullarly delightful book of travel and sight- 
seeing, describing the splendid ceremonies at the 
coronation of the Czar, and also picturing Russian 
social life in Moscow and in the country. Mr. 
Logan's credentials gave him special facilities fo 
seeing everything best worth seeing, and his intro- 
ductions enabled him to acquaint himself with vari- 
ous phases of life which the average traveler does 
not see. bes mg meee admirable illustrations repro- 
duce notable buildings, street scenes, portraits of 
important personages, and genre subjects as well as 
the pageantry of the coronation. 


Beauty and Art: 


By Atpam Heaton. 12mo. Cloth, $1.75. 


The purpose of this book is to treat fully of evo- 
lution in art, especially in those minor arts where 
the stages of evolution are not to be discerned so 
readily. 

‘*The book may be read to advantage by anyone 
desirous of cultivating a refined taste in choosing 
beautiful things for the ordinary surroundings of 
his daily life. The volume will be welcome to 
everyone who seeks trustworthy and intelligent 
guidance on the matters of taste with which it is 
occupied.”—7 he Scoteman. 


The Story of Oliver Twist. 


Condensed for Home and School Reading, by 
Ex1ra Boyore Kirx. Appletons’ Home- 


Reading Book Series. 12mo. Cloth, 60 
cents net. 
Mrs. Kirk preserves the author’s language, with 


slight modifications, ard has eliminated only such 
passages as are not essential tothe continuity of the 
narrative, but preferably omitted for young readers. 
In ite present form it is a wholesome and entertain- 





ing book for school use as well as for home circles. 











The Third Violet. 


By Sreruzn Crane, author of ‘‘The Red 
Badge of Courage,” ‘‘The Little Regi- 
ment,” ‘‘Maggie,” etc. 12mo. Cloth, 
$1.00. 

Mr. Crane’s new novel isa fresh and delightful 
study of artist life in the city and the country. 
The theme is worked out with the author's char ac- 
teristic originality and force, and with much natural 
humor. In subject the book is altogether different 
from any of its predecessors, and the author’s 
marked success proves his breadth and the versace 
tility of bis great talent. 


His Fortunate Grace. 


By Mrs. Gertrupz ATHERTON, author of 
‘* Before the Gringo Came,” ‘‘A Whirl 
Asunder,” etc. 16mo. Cloth, $1.00. 

Mrs. Atherton is at her best in this vigorous and 
graphic story of an international alliance. Her 
theme is modern social life in New York ani ite 


relations to the titled foreigner in quest of an 
American wife. : 


The Beautiful [liss Brooke, 


By ‘‘ Z. Z.,” author of ‘‘The World and a 
Man,” etc. 16mo. Cloth, $1.00. 

A clever and entertaining story. The theme is 

handled lightly, the conversations are vivacious 

and real, and the Pye of certain phases of life 


in London and in Paris ateliers possesses actuality 
and interest. 


LATEST ISSUHS IN. 
Appletons’ Town and 
Country Library. 


Each, 12mo. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00 


The Sun of Saratoga. 


A Romance of Burgoyne's Surrender. By SZ. 
A. ‘ALT#HELER. 


This new American historical romance will meets 
with immediate favor because it is pre-eminently 
readable and entertaining. The hero plays no 
small part in the campaign which resulted in Bur- 

oyne’s surrender, and his adventures, grave and: 

umorous, are pictured in a way which will insure 
the author a large following. 


The Beautiful White Devil. 


By Guy Boorusy, author of ‘Dr. Nikola,” 
‘‘ A Bid for Fortune,” “ The Marriage of 
Esther,” ete. 


A thrilling romance of the China Sea aboundi 
in P ‘esque scenes and stirring situations. It 
will be found to be a most entertaining story of 
adventure, 


A Galahad of the Creeks. 


By 8. Levert Yxarts, author of ‘‘ The Honour 
of Savelli,” etc. 


Mr. Yeate’s new novel offers a picturesque and 
dramatic study of exciting episodes of Indian life 
in addition to the working out of the special motive- 
from which the title isdrawn, In addition to this 
a romance, another story is included in the 
volume. 








For sale by all booksellers; or will be sent by mail on receipt of price by the publishers, 
72 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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COPELAND AND DAY 


r 
THE FALCON OF LANGEAC 
By ISABEL WHITELEY 
Cloth, $1.50 

“The Falcon of Langéac” is a romance of love and adventure in the early part of the reign of Francis I., when the 
invasions of English, Germans and Spanish, and the treachery of the Constable de Bourbon had nearly destroyed the king. 
dom of France. This period is fresh to the novelist, even in these days of many historical tales. The story is not too long. 
The medieval character, except in rare instances, was too simple for long psychological studies, and a long story of that period 


is often a monotonous succession of “studies in scarlet.” The style is the simple, smooth one of the old French chronicles, 
and the story being told in the first person, the actors are kept in the “centre of the stage.” 


The Worcester Spy says: “ The spirit of the middle age has rarely been better reflected in a story by a modern writer,” 


The Boston Evening Transcript says: “It is difficult to put it down before reaching the last and most cheerful page, 
* * * The workmanship of the new author is excellent.” 


The Bookman says: “ The author of ‘The Falcon of Langéac’ is to be congratulated upon achieving such a marked 
success with a first book; for we have no doubt it will figure as one of the popular novels for many a day.” 


LYRICS 
By JOHN B. TABB 
3rd Edition Uniform with “Poems.” Cloth, $1.00 

Father Tabb’s new book will not disappoint the admirers of his “ Poems.” Many of the “ Lyrics” are here published 
“for the first time. All have the individuality, distinction and charm that readers have learned to look for in the verse of 
“the Maryland poet. 

«¢ One of the real delights of our current literature is the poetry of Father Tabb.”— Boston Courier. 

“ True spiritual beauty as well as poetic charm,”— The Critic. , 

‘Mr, Tabb’s works live. * * * Sidney Lanier and Mr. John Tabb are, so far, the most poetical poets who have 
chanced to be Americans.”—//lustrated London News. 

“ Fine, shy, recluse observation of nature and of men. * * * These are poems like Herrick or Vaughan in their 
delicate perfection,—pieces of almost flawless chiselling.”— ation. 








No. Vi. OATEN STOP SERIES: THE HEART OF LIFE By JAMES BUCKHAM Paper boards, 


75 cents 


Under the sub-titles, “ Out of the City” and “ With Men and Women,” Mr. Buckham brings together poems which, 
whether dealing with nature or humanity, are notable for insight, sympathy, and felicity of expression. 


CINDER PATH TALES By WILLIAM LINDSEY 3rd Edition. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents 


‘Mr. Lindsay has put into these stories the crunch of the Cinder-Path, the very breath of the running track, as only 
an athlete could have done it. Tales which turn upon a race are common enough, but the author of the yarns in question 
tells them as such things really happen, not as a fertile imagination would naturally think they ought to happen for the 
purposes of literature.”"— Boston Herald. 


TO BE PUBLISHED SHORTLY 
PATRINS By LOUISE IMOGENE GUINEY Cloth, $1.25 


A number of short essays of a speculative and whimsical character, on disconnected subjects. An extract from the 
dedication (to Mr. Bliss Carman) explains the curious title. ‘A patrin, according to George Borrow, in ‘ Romano Lavo- 
Lil,’ is a ‘ Gipsy trail,—handfuls of leaves or grass cast by the Gypsies on the road to denote to those behind the way 
which they have taken.’”’ 


NEW POEMS By FRANCIS THOMPSON Cloth, $1.50 


With one exception, the poems in this, Mr. Thompson's third volume, have hitherto been uncollected. The book is 
larger than its predecessors, and the work is of equal, if not superior, quality, It may be confidently predicted that its 
appearance will be one of the literary events of the season, in America and Fag'and. 


(N TITIAN’S GARDEN By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD = $1.25 


The poems here gathered are eminently representative of the author’s genius. To many readers they will recall and 
justify the cordial words with which Mr. Stedman greeted one of Mrs. Spofford’s earlier works. 


For sale by all booksellers 


69 CORNHILL, BOSTON 
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NEW YORK 
FOR SALE AT 
THE OFFICE AND 
AT BRENTANO’S 


The Critic 


(ESTABLISHED IN 1881) 


Published every Week, at 287 Fourth Avenue, New York 


LONDON 
FOR SALE BY 
B. F. STEVENS 
4 TRAFALGAR SQ. 
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Nansen’s ‘*“*‘ Farthest North ”’ 


IN WEALTH and excellence of illustrations, and in beauty 
of typography, Dr. Fridtjof Nansen’s “ Farthest North” 
(New York: Harper & Bros.) is a most notable book, suited 
to the story of ex- 
traordinary cour- 
age, skill and en- 
durance that it 
chronicles, It was 
the courage of Dr. 
Nansen’s personal 
convictions that 
organized and 
brought to a suc- 
cessful conclusion 
this voyage by drift 
through the open 
waterways to the 
north of Franz 
Josef Land. To 
quote from my ar- 
ticle in 1891, “no 
careful investigator 
would deny the 
possibility of such 
a drift”; but Nan- 
sen went farther, 
and, discarding Parry's canon, that the arctic seas could be 
safely navigated only under a lee shore, intrusted his ship to 
this current, and utilized the very forces of nature that de- 
stroyed the Jeannette. As Nansen sets forth, McClintock, 
Nares, Young, Richards, Hooker, Melville and Greely, all 
believed that the plan involved the greatest danger and ap- 
peared impracticable. Adverse opinion only stimulated the 
daring Norwegian, whose magnificent success justifies his rad- 
ical departure from previous arctic methods. These volumes 
show that Nansen displayed a high order of sagacity in 
adapting means to the end; his small vessel, the Fram, by 
its sea- and ice-worthiness illustrates Norwegian skill ; his se- 
lected crew was the best that ever entered the arctic regions ; 
he adopted the American system of dogs for draft animals 
as against the English one of men; his dietary shows care- 
ful study of previous expeditions ; and his equipment levied 
tribute on the great modern industrial inventions. Whether 
it be flash-light photography, electric installation, or what- 
ever else, he displayed ingenuity and adaptability. 
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© From Harper's Magazine.—Copyright, 1897, by Harper & Brothers. 
FRIDTJOF NANSEN 


The Fram, with thirteen souls, after an uneventful voyage 
along the Siberian coast, entered the main ice-pack to the 
west of Bennet islands. Favored by open water, it exceeded 
DeLong’s latitude and was frozen in, on 25 Sept. 1893, in 
78° 50’ N., 138° E. The story naturally divides into two 
parts: First, the monotonous northwesterly drift of the Fram 
until her release, and return via the west coast of Spitzber- 
gen; second, the account of Nansen and Johansen’s trip. 
While portions of the account of the Fram’s drift are inter- 
esting, and all might be called fine writing, yet it is stretched 
out to an intolerable length. Very much of the matter is 
mere padding, page after page being utterly irrelevant to the 
arctic regions, Among other details which might better 
have been omitted may be mentioned the great bug war 
(I, 233-6), the bath before leaving Norway, and Peter’s 
grewsome Spitzbergen stories (I, 378-81). As long drawn- 
out and interjected narratives may be instanced the day’s 
hunt on Kjellman Island (I, 160-81) and Trontheim’s jour- 





ney with dogs. A lively interest, however, attaches to the 
graphic descriptions of experiences with animals and men, 
such as Nansen’s first dog driving, and the polar bears. 
These latter were mostly tame; but one experience was very 
exciting, where Peter was bitten by a bear (I, 324-32) and 
several dogs were lost. Also of interest is the story of the 
ice pressures (II, 45-64), when the Fram justified the ex- 
pectations of her builder by breaking out from her ice- 
cradle,and escaping enormous ice-ridges that otherwise would 
have crushed her. The ship listed nearly seven degrees ; 
her port sides were buried, the ice reaching seven feet above 
her rail ; and the party, driven for a time out of the ship, was 
obliged to establish depots of supplies on the main floe. 
After Nansen left her, the Fram, under command of Capt. 
Sverdrup, continued her drift and was to the northward of 
the 85th parallel from September 1895 to January 1896, at- 
taining 85° 56’ N., within seventeen miles of the farthest 
north attained by Nansen. By the judicious use of gun- 
cotton mines, Sverdrup relieved the Fram from several criti- 
cal situations. While the third winter was passed in health, 
yet his report shows some mental depression, natural to the 
situation. With the advancing spring of 1896, navigation 
was possible and, working southward, he passed the west 
coast of Spitzbergen and reached Norway seven days after 
Nansen’s return. 
en. 


Within a few months after sailing, Nansen originated the 
startling idea of quitting his ship, with a selected man, for 
extended explorations, and then making his way home via 
Franz Josef Land, leaving his subordinates to prove that 
the Fram would safely drift through. In view of the outcry 
made by the explorer’s friends, that Gen, Greely had adversely 
criticised as an error of judgment Nansen’s action in thus 
quitting his main party, it is certainly a discomfiture for 
Nansen’s defenders to find him acknowledging the justice of 
the criticism. He says (II, 371) :—“ As I think’ it over, I 
feel doubtful if it would be right to go off and leave the 
others. Imagine if I came home and they did not.” The 
keynote sounded two days prior to the return of the Fram, 
in an American journal and from a non-arctic source, tells 
clearly what the world would havethought. While the prin- 
ciple of, this separate journey is questionable, Nansen and 
Johansen carried it out with such courage, endurance and 
skill that it will elicit unstinted praise from every reader of this 
remarkable narrative. This single journey involved varied 
experiences that have given distinction to three other famous 
narratives, those of the Russian sailors of Spitzbergen, Rae’s 
wintering at Repulse harbor, and the ice-voyage of the crew 
of the Polaris. 

QA. 


Nansen’s mental alertness is shown by his prompt aban- 
donment of preconceived ideas, when he left the Fram in 
84° o4'N., for the North Pole. Twice his sledging outfit 
broke down, and he returned to his ship, but with remodelled 
sledges, a double sleeping-bag, Aayaks, or skin-boats, and 
woolen clothing, he started the third time. Neither Nor- 
wegian grit nor Siberian dogs could progress rapidly over 
rubble ice, water-spaces, etc., and, having made only 130 
miles of latitude in twenty-five days, Nansen abandoned 
further efforts. The tremendous exertions of the men elicit 
admiration, but the account of their constant cruelty to the 
dogs, which were beaten to sheer exhaustion, is a false note, 
and Nansen does injustice to other explorers in saying (II, 
148) :—*It is the sad part of expeditions of this kind that 
one systematically kills all better feelings, until only hard- 
hearted egoism remains.” Nansen’s farthest camp was in 
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86° 14' N., 95° E., within 226 miles of the Pole, or 170 
miles farther north than my own expedition. Although 
magnificently distanced by Norwegian efforts, there remains 
to America the credit of the most northerly known land, 
Cape Washingon. 

GA. 

Turning at last reluctantly to the south, Nansen, by 
strenuous efforts, had made by May 5 about 160 miles, and 
was in 84° 31'N., 66° E. He says:—“ At last one lit- 
erally staggers on one’s snow-shoes from fatigue”; and again, 
“ When I fell down I only wished to lie there to save myself 
the trouble of getting up.” Unfortunately their watches ran 
down, making their longitude six degrees too far to the east. 
Life appeared gradually, first fox tracks, then narwhals, 
birds and the ringed-seal. On June 4,in 82° 18’ N., 61° E., 
they were forced to put themselves on rations. Food failed 
steadily, and dog ate dog until only three were left. Nansen 
was in desperate straits on June 21, when, after seals had 
been missed, Johansen finally killed one and thus insured the 
safety of the party. Later an overheated lamp came near 
destroying their tent equipage. Reduced to two dogs on 
July 10, the barking of one resulted in their securing a bear 
and cubs. Meanwhile the pack drifted to and fro, making 
progress often unwise or impracticable, Rheumatism made 
it almost impossible for Nansen to drag himself along, and 
he realized that the serious illness of one would seal their 
fate. The story of this drift, told most graphically, is like a 
romance. 

The long-looked-for Franz Josef Land was seen on July 24. 
Apparently near, it required thirteen days of unremitting 
effort, by sledge and dayak, to reach the ice-clad land. The 
advanced season forbade farther travel, while ample ammu- 
nition and the presence of large game—walrus and bear— 
ensured abundant meat and fuel and made wintering safe, 
though monotonous. Selecting a suitable site, they erected 
a hut. A fox threatened the safety of the party by stealing 
their sail, and a £ayak was blown away, but fortunately both 
were recovered. Their dangerous experiences with bears and 
walruses, among the Franz Josef islands, add greatly to the 


interest of the story. 
en, 


Space fails to note many incidents worthy of attention. 
Possibly the finest thing is the quiet courage of Johansen, 
when, suddenly thrown on his back by a bear, he was com- 
pelled to fight the animal with his fists. Just as the bear was 
about to bite him in the head, and while Nansen was tugging 
to get at his gun, Johansen quietly said, “You must look 
sharp if you want to be in time.” Fortunately the dog created 
a diversion, and Johansen reached for his own gun just as 
Nansen killed the bear. Another thrilling episode threatened 
their death by starvation, just as they were about to pass 
from a life of extreme exposure and hardship to comfort and 
safety. Their 4ayak, insecurely anchored, drifted away, leav- 
ing them not even a knife. Nansen, throwing off some cloth- 
ing, plunged into the icy sea and by almost superhuman ef- 
forts reached the aya, but his whole body was so stiff with 
cold that it was impossible to pull himself into the boat, and 
for a moment he thought that it was too late. Eventually he 
managed to swing one leg over the edge of the sledge, which 
lay across the deck, and they were saved. With the opening 
summer of 1896 they bravely set about their voyage towards 
Spitzbergen, but fortunately: the sufferings of these hardy 
men were ended by their meeting the Jackson expedition, 
which for the second year was exploring the archipelago. 


@a. 


There are evidences that these volumes do not consider an 
American public. The assumption, from English authority, 
that scurvy was inseparable from previous arctic work places 
Nansen as a pioneer, when the American expeditions of 
DeLong and Greely had been unaffected. Greely’s expedi- 
tion likewise eliminated alcohol from its diet, and again in- 
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From “ Farthest North.” 


Copyright, 1807, by Ha»per & Brothers, 


A PRIMITIVE SKETCH 


troduced into arctic service woolen cloths and draft dogs, 
The English Nares paid a graceful and generous tribute to 
his dead American predecessor, Hall, and it would seem that 
on a map, that bears other data than his own, Nansen might 
have recognized the debt due to DeLong’s expedition by in- 
dicating at least the resting-place, if not the drift-track, of the 
historic Jeannette. 
Nansen’s voyage has added no new land to human knowl- 
edge, but it circumscribes the limits of the New Siberian and 
Franz Josef islands, and, in conjunction with Jackson, has re- 
constructed the latter land. It has also disclosed, what no 
one suspected, that the Siberian sea is a very deep ocean. 
The maps are unequal to the text, and occasional errors 
show hasty proof reading, but the entire work is valuable fore 
any library. A. W. GREELY. 





Literature 
Every Word in the Language 

1. The Oxford English Dictionary. A New English Dictionary on His- 
torical Principles. sounded Mainly on the Materials Collected by the 
Philological Society. Edited by Dr. James A. H. Murray. F to 
Flexuose; Flexuosity to Foister. Euited by Mr. Henry Bradley. 
The Macmillan Co. 2. Muret.Sanders Encyclopiaisches Worterbuch 
der Englischen und Deutschen Sprache. Vol If, Pt. I. Inter- 
national News Co. 

A LANGUAGE like English, which is creeping about the 
whole globe, sometimes at a rate which may be called leap- 
ing rather than creeping, is the hardest of all to confine ina 
dictionary. Yet Dr. Murray, Mr. Bradley and the others 
who aid them are committed to the effort of hunting down 
and making note of every word in the language. A statisti- 
cian might try his skill on finding out how many new words 
are invented every day in the various ranks of life through- 
out the various climes where English is either native or ever 
deepening its hold; how many slang terms are being raised 
from obscurity into ordinary speech to sit like the peri at the 
gates of the purist’s paradise until he graciously bid them 
enter; how many words are being coined in Africa, Australia 
and North America to meet the need of a short, vivid ex- 
pression with a dash of novelty—some term like “ bulldoze,” 
“boss,” “fake,” “freak”; how many coinages of science, 
chemistry, sports are becoming naturalized; how many for- 
eign words are taking their place in English without regard 
to patriots who stickle for a vocabulary pure and undefiled. 
“The Oxford English Dictionary” (1) proposes to bar its gate 
from few of these terms, if so be they have gained access to 
common use and found a lodgment in some book. But the 
historical principle complicates matters still more ; for it de- 
mands the presence of obsolete terms and calls for quota- 
tions from past centuries, as far back as possible, which shall 
show the changes made by time and fashions in a given word, 
as well as the various spellings it has undergone. Moreover, 
the derivation and etymology cannot be slurred, pronuncia- 
tion cannot be ignored entirely. So the great work proceeds 
at a leisurely pace, and the statistical person may improve 
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his problem by reckoning how long it will be before izzard 
is reached, and, when reached, how large the extra volume 
must be in order to give the words which have sprung into 
being since the letter A appeared. 

A, B and C are complete, but D, the letter of dejection, 
depravation and deceit, has only reached “ distrustful”; and, 
though E is finished, the letter F has come only to “ fois- 
ter.” Words beginning with “de,” “di” and “dis” are 
largely of French and ultimate Latin origin, and among them 
are multitudes no longer used. As in German and French, 
words coined directly from Latin by the learned, and in 
great variety, have failed to show that they supplied a real 
lack in the language and have disappeared, even from poetry 
or stilted prose. One that has proved its right to live is 
“dismal,” from dies madi, evil, inauspicious days, two of 
which days for British spleen were by the old astrologers 
generously supplied to each month, Dismal has even been 
turned into verbs; for Madame d’Arblay’s diary has, in re- 
gard to certain old elegies, ““O, how I dismalled in hearing 
them!” And Lady Mary Wortley Montagu (1734) speaks of 
dismal faces “‘ which by my art I dismalized ten times more.” 

Under F the instalment “ Field to Fish” has a number of 
interesting words, such as “filibuster,” “fike,” “fig,” ‘fillip,” 
“ firk” or** ferk” and “‘findal,” meaning invention and treasure- 
trove, a word which might well be revived from the seven- 
teenth century. The section “ Fish to Flexuose” offers ec- 
centrics like “ flapdoodle” and “ flabbergast,” first known 
from 1772, perhaps to be traced through “ flabberdegasky ” 
to a nautical term from the Dutch; “flea” and its com- 
pounds, “ flamingo ” and “ flemming,” the bird, and “ flan- 
nel,” supposed to come from flannen, derived from the Welsh 
word gw/anen, a flannel, which in turn comes from gwiin 
(goolén) wool. 

It is the misfortune of a work that proceeds so slowly as 
the Oxford English, that much of the labor bestowed on its 
preparation is caught up by faster moving schemes and used 
before the public is aware of the value of the greater under- 
taking. As soon as a section is published, it is common 
property and may be issued in some form whose cheapness 
and popularity give it far more vogue than the source from 
which it was taken. The Oxford also suffers from an idea 
that it is costly. Certainly, before it is finished it will cost 
a pretty penny, but in view of what it gives, it is extremely 
cheap. Sixty-four folio pages, each with three columns 
printed in close type on fine paper, with admirable clearness, 
cannot be called dear at sixty cents. Complete volumes 
containing A and B together, and C by itself, cost, in half- 
morocco, thirteen dollars each. Volume III will cover D and 
E, and Volume IV include F and G, Readers and students 
of philology, the liberally educated and those who are proud 
of their language, have every reason to be grateful for this 
work and every incentive to help it to the best of their power. 
Some can only aid by subscribing ; others can assist by for- 
warding to the editors quotations which include words still 
to appear, giving at the same time the name, date and edi- 
tion of the work from which the quotation is made, as well as 
the page and line, so that the word can be verified. Rare 
words from rare books are especially desired ; but very early 
employment of more ordinary terms, or their usage in an un- 
common sense, will be accepted with gratitude. 

The difficulties with which Dr. Murray and Mr. Bradley 
are coping suggest other lexicons still making, such as “ Das 
Deutsche Wérterbuch,” begun by the Grimms, and the 
Muret-Sanders undertaking. There are Frenchmen who 
have maintained that Littré filled his French lexicon with 
words that have no right to a French citizenship ; doubtless 

English and German scholars are more liberal, But certainly 
Germans as well as Britons take their time. 

A good deal of water has indeed passed Niagara since the 
brothers Grimm, Jacob and Wilhelm, set themselves to their 
large-hearted task. Volume I appeared in 1854; Volume III 
in 1862, Their work was taken up by Dr. Moriz Heyne, 
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Dr. Rudolf Hildebrand and Dr. Karl Weigand. In Volume 
IV, Dr. Hildebrand contributed between 1879 and 1886 
seven sections, covering “‘ Gefoppe to Genug,” and in part- 
nership with Dr. Kant four more, to “Gestiim,” in 1895. 
Meanwhile, in 1882, Dr. Matthias Lexer was added to the 
band, and in 1891 the name of Dr. Ernst Wiilcker appeared 
on the title-page. Volume V, containing K, is credited to 
Dr. Hildebrand ; Volume VI (L-M) to Dr. Heyne ; Volume 
VII (N-Q) to Dr. Lexer; Volume VIII (R, and S to Schief) 
to Dr. Heyne. But Volume 1V (G, H and J) is not yet 
complete, owing to the great number of words in G, although 
Hildebrand, Weigand and Kant are at work on it. Another 
great letter, S, undertaken by Dr. Heyne,will occupy Volumes 
IX and X; of the former volume only nine instalments have 
appeared, bringing the letter this spring down to “ Schreiner.” 
Volume XI is in Dr. Lexer’s care; the last instalment, to 
‘* Todestag,” appeared in 1891. Volume XII advanced 
under Dr. Welcker in 1895 from V to “‘ Verschrecken.” As 
in the case of G, the words in V are endless, owing, in the 
former case, to the prefix “ ge,” and in the latter to the pre- 
fix “ver.” Here, again, one finds a band of scholars drudg- 
ing On at an almost hopeless task, content for the most part 
with the reward of their own consciousness of labor steadily, 
bravely carried on. 

Another dictionary progressing under German industrious- 
ness may interest a wider circle here than such a purely Ger- 
man concern as the Grimms’ “‘ Deutsches Widrterbuch.” It 
is the most comprehensive English German and German- 
English lexicon ever planned and, while one of the original 
workers, unlike the Grimms, is still alive, carrying on the 
great undertaking in Berlin, yet the dictionary has claimed 
several distinguished victims in the persons of older laborers 
who have fallen by the way. 

The Muret-Sanders encyclopedic lexicon of English and 
German (2) appears in Berlin at the Langenscheidt Library, 
in London with H. Grevel & Co., and in New York with the 
International News Co. It is not etymological, but has an 
excellent phonetic system thoroughly applied—the Toussaint- 
Langenscheidt pronouncing system. Moreover, it is astonish- 
ingly full, having taken every advantage of “The Oxford 
English Dictionary,” “The Century Dictionary,” Hunter’s 
Encyclopedic, and the last edition of Fltigel’s English-Ger- 
man Dictionary. ‘Thus, by making use of the compactest 
system, including many figures and keys, to denote classes 
of subjects, like similar key-signs in Egyptian and Chinese, 
the editors calculate that they give from fifteen to twenty 
per cent. more words than the new Oxford English. As 
quotations are little used and the object sought is merely to 
catch every word of the two languages in the net, give its 
pronunciation and its equivalent in the other tongue, this 
can be done. The English part has reached, with the twenty- 
third instalment, the word “ unessential,” and the German 
has just begun with a first instalment, A to “ Anbannen.” 

Prof. Muret has been at work on this lexicon for twenty 
years. Two years ago there died in Neustrelitz, where he was 
born, Prof. Césaire Villatte, the son of a French émigré and 
a German mother, after spending twenty-five years, from 1870 
to 1895, on the same task. Later in the same year died 
Prof. Gustav Langenscheidt, half-brother of the folk-lore 
collector J. C. F, Schwartz, after devoting the better part of 
his life to the lexicon, but after also making his publishing- 
firm celebrated for translations from the Greek and Latin 
classics. Herr Daniel Sanders of Altstrelitz, Mecklenburg, 
now bears the brunt of the battle, and the later issues are 
therefore called the Muret-Sanders. Among the good points 
of the lexicon are accents to show the stress of pronunciation 
in German words, formule supplied to all chemical terms, 
the care given to the vexed question in compound words, 
whether they are to be separated by a hyphen or not, and, 
in the German part, the employment of the new, authorized 
spelling which is to take the place of the old varied methods. 
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*¢ The Sense of Beauty ”’ 
Being Outlines of Aésthetic Theory. By George Santayana, Charles 
Scribner's Sons. 

THE APPEARANCE, within a few years, of several learned 
and laborious volumes on esthetics is, we fear, a sign of our 
artistic impotence ; yet we find it possible to welcome Mr. 
Santayana’s book because it succeeds in great measure in 
doing what the others have attempted—ziz., bringing to- 
gether in a system “the scattered commonplaces of crit- 
icism * * * under theinspiration of a naturalistic psy- 
chology.” Yet the “new psychology” does not really en- 
ter for much into the author’s theory. Starting with the lower 
forms of pleasure, he differentiates from them the pleasure 
given by beauty, and shows that it is to be found in ideas 
and perceptions, not in the simple impressions of the senses. 
It is not localized in any organ of sense. We may suppose 
it to be cerebral, or say that it is a satisfaction arising from 
certain minute muscular movements, but we are not con- 
scious that it so arises. We refer it, as a quality, to some 
external object, or, more correctly, to our mental op- 
erations. Even a beautiful sensation, such as is given by a 
single musical note or fine tone of color, is, we now know, 
not a single impression, but a complex and harmonious as- 
sociation of impressions. In fact, there is, strictly speak- 
ing, no sensuous, as distinguished from intellectual, beauty. 
All is, essentially, intellectual. It is the perception of unity 
in variety, the mental act that we particularly ascribe to the 
reason, that is the real ground of that beauty which “we 
regard as the quality of a thing.” 

Mr. Santayana goes on to show how the lower and more 
abstract feelings give body, warmth and extension to this 
ideal beauty. Effects of color, music and “ expression ” 
(by which he means the value of the vaguer associations at- 
tached to an idea) are examined at no great length; but he 
devotes a whole section of his book to an analysis of the 
principles of formal beauty in things visible. This leads 
him to attack the questions of the origin of our ideas of 
space, number, proportion and type, and of the beauties as- 
sociated with them. The great importance given to ab- 
stract form shows where lies Mr. Santayana’s personal bias. 
This comes out more strongly in his insistence on perfect 
determination of form in works of art. He is a classicist, 
and dislikes to “ flounder in the vague.” He is unquestion- 
ably right in regard to those works which are undefined and 
chaotic because the artist did not know how to make them 
otherwise. But there is a sort of romanticism in the most 
perfect classic art; and it is precisely to it that the vitality 
of Greek art is due. A form may be, in the usual sense, 
pure and finished ; but if we can determine all its parts and 
their relations, it is not a beautiful form. Proportions ex- 
pressed in numbers are not beautiful, because the mind can 
easily grasp them, and is not carried beyond them; but the 
same proportions expressed in spaces may be beautiful, be- 
cause we do not fully grasp and thereby limit them; we 
only feel them, and see no end to the pleasure which they 
may give. It is sheer assumption to suppose that the Greeks 
measured exactly with the eye the curve of an entablature 
or the proportions of a column. Could they have done so, 
they would have made the lines still more subtle. The fact 
is that what Mr. Santayana attributes only to “ expressive ” 
beauty—the indeterminate extension of the particular har- 
mony in view, making of it an aspect of infinity—is essen- 
tial to all beauty, even of form and material. Without it 
there would be no difference but one of degree between a 
marble sphere and the Venus of Milo. It does not matter 
that our effort is, in each case, towards determination. We 
must feel that the work, and the pleasure involved in it, will 
never come to an end. 

On one or two other points we find ourselves in disagree- 
ment with the author. He gives too little attention to con- 
trast and variety. He does not see that the important thing 
about the comie is not absurdity or ugliness, still less the 
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mitigating beauty that sometimes accompanies it, but the 
return to a broader ground of fact and reason which we 
are suddenly compelled to make. When a finical person 
meets with a mishap that is not laughable in itself, it is so 
because it demonstrates him to be at bottom a man like 
others. The beautiful is but one aspect of the whole, and 
usually a narrow one. To rest in it is to rest in a fool’s 
paradise, out of which comedy shakes us. If we are good- 
natured, we laugh at the change if it occurs in our own 
case; if we are ill-natured, only when it occurs to others, 
But not only is Mr. Santayana’s work sound on the whole; 
the leaning towards the formal, to which we have taken ob- 
jection, should, perhaps, be set down to him as a merit, 
Our public leans too much the other way, and is frequently 
satisfied with mere formlessness, with barbaric effect or 
mechanical repetition. Art should transcend science—that 
is to say, what is measurable and determinable,—but can- 
not do so except by first going as far as possible along with 
science, 

The book is very readable. Its author illustrates his 
theme from so many sides, and with so much literary charm, 
that readers who may care little about the science of beauty 
may still find both pleasure and profit in it. To those who 
are interested in the subject, and who do not wish to fall 
behind the times, there is no other book which we can so 
heartily recommend. 





‘¢ The Thackerays in India’’ 
And Some Calcutta Graves. By Sir William Wilson Hunter. 
New York: Henry Frowde. 

TuIs 1s a charming book, attractive not only to the 
Thackeray student, but to all who love to read of brave 
deeds, chivalric men and pure women. The picture of the 
English in India has, however, its reverse side, more painful 
than pleasing. Sir William Hunter tells of the makers of 
India that “it was their hard destiny to make unloved an 
Empire,” and he might have added to “ unloved” the words 
‘and unloving,” for he tells us elsewhere that “no reputa- 
tion was too high, no fate too tragic, to escape the ravenous 
tusk of slander,” and that the Empire makers “safely stabbed 
each other in their diaries and poignarded their enemies in 
letters to England.” He adds that, “if the men of that 
wrathful age lied about their opponents, the ladies fibbed 
with a subtler venom.” Our author himself seems to have 
acquired somewhat of the forceful writing of that age when 
he says of Sir Philip Francis that “his broken health drove 
him home to England, where he lived a life of active malev- 
olence for thirty-eight more years.” But this is the worst 
and fortunately the least of it all. Old Job Charnock shines 
in these pages, and we see him faithful in all things, bravely 
defying disease, the elements and the Company itself in the 
founding of Calcutta. Here we have a glimpse of that 
noble surgeon, William Hamilton, and a touching sketch of 
Landor’s Rose Aylmer, who went to India only to die. The 
pathetic story of the death of Midshipman Speke reaches 
our hearts still, although “ Billy ” has been lying in his grave 
at Calcutta for a hundred and forty years. 

The pay of the servants of the Company was small, 
entirely insufficient for their support, and therefore it is not 
surprising to learn that they augmented their salary, some- 
times a hundredfold, “ by private trade and by presents from 
natives”; but we are not told what return the:natives got 
for their presents. This system pervaded all India in the 
early days. Generals and regimental officers retired with 
fortunes made from the supply of clothing and commissariat 
to the troops. They took contracts for grain for the army, 
building material for forts, transporting animals and boats for 
the conveyance of troops and treasure. Almost everyone 
of them gave his name and protection to some native met- 
chant and received a share of the profits. Under the old 
system, the Company’s servants claimed exemption from 


, the transit duties levied on all other merchandise. On the 
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Company’s endeavoring to break up this practice, it became 
common for them to trade under the name of a native 
partner. The old system, however, was not permanently 
altered until the Company, abandoning its false ideas of 
economy, finally paid its servants a fair day’s wage for 
a fair day’s work. There is little of fighting in the book, 
the author naturally dwelling more on the civil administra- 
tion of the growing empire. The Hon. Robert Lindsay, 
Collector of Sylhet, quelled an uprising in his district, and, 
on reporting the affair to the Governor-General, stated that 
he did not expect any further strife, as those who would 
have continued it “are no more.” 

Into this environment, in 1766, at the age of seventeen,came 
William Makepeace Thackeray, the sixteenth and youngest 
child of Archdeacon Thomas Thackeray, and grandfather of 
the novelist, “with his mother’s Bible in his trunk.” As 
soon as his income permitted, two of his sisters came to 
him—Jane, aged thirty-two, and Henrietta, twenty-five. 
“If there is a sensible man in India,” the mother predicted, 
“he will find out Jane.” Major James Rennell was the 
“sensible man” who found her out and married her, be- 


coming “the leading geographer in England, ,if not in 


Europe, for a period of fifty years,” in the words of the 
President of the Royal Geographical Society. The Major 
now lies buried in Westminster Abbey. Henrietta Thack- 
eray, ‘as became a beauty, made a more brilliant match,” 
according to the pounds, shillings and pence estimate of our 
author, and wedded Mr. James Harris, Chief of the Council 
of Dacca, and head of the Company’s affairs in Eastern 
Bengal. Thackeray's salary for his ten years of service in 
India amounted to about 2000/. in all, but as * Collector” 
of Sylhet, he acquired a fortune in the profitable business of 
supplying elephants for the Company’s troops. On his 
marriage with Amelia Richmond Webb, in 1776, he retired 
from the service and returned to England, being then 
twenty-six years of age, and his wife but eighteen. The 
young couple settled at Hadley, whither also came Peter 
Moore, who had married Sarah, an elder sister of Amelia 
Webb, and Henrietta Harris, Thackeray’s widowed sister, 
while the Rennells were close by in London, in those days 
an hour and a half from Hadley Green. 

William Makepeace Thackeray and Amelia his wife had 
twelve children, of whom eleven grew up and nine found 
their way to India. The second son, Richmond Thackeray, 
arrived in Calcutta as a writer in 1798. Like his father before 
him, he early made a home for his two sisters (Emily and 
Augusta). Within a year Emily married John Talbot Shake- 
spear, then assistant to the Collector of Birbhum. Her eldest 
son, Col. John Dowdeswell Shakespear, a noble, chivalrous 
figure, was believed in the family to have formed the original 
of “Colonel Newcome.” Speaking elsewhere of the charac- 
ter of Colonel Nwcome, our author states that “there is in 
it, as we have seen, perhaps something of Thackeray’s 
gtand-uncle and guardian Moore, something of the chival- 
rous cousin Sir Richmond Shakespear, but perhaps, also, 
something of the poor old Richard Becher, who lies in South 
Park Street Cemetery, Calcutta. Happy the family which 
could count several members as the original of Col. 
Newcome.” To the other son, Col. Sir Richmond Shakespear, 
Thackeray refers lovingly in the Roundabout Paper, “On 
Lett’s Diary.” Richmond Thackeray married, on 13 Octo- 

t 1810, “‘one of the reigning beauties of the day,” Anne 
Becher, a daughter of John Harman Becher, of an old Ben- 
gal civilian family, “noted for the tenderness of its women,” 
and to them was born, at Calcutta, on 18 July 1811, William 
Makepeace Thackeray, the novelist. Richmond Thackeray 
died on 13 Sept. 1815, and two years later the mother was 
compelled to send her son to England to his grandmother 
Becher, under the guardianship of his grand-uncle Peter 
Moore, Years afterwards the mother joined her son in Eng- 
land; the years of separation had not chilled his warm, 
faithful heart. In the same Roundabout Paper he tells us 
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that in his miserable school life he remembers kneeling at 
his little bed of a night and saying, “‘ Pray God, I may dream 
of my mother.” Doubtless he again dreamed of her on 
that December night in 1863 when he breathed his last, 
and it was his mother’s tender hands that closed those 
sightless eyes. 





‘‘ Letters from Constantinople ’’ 
By Mrs. Max Miller. Longmans, Green & Co, 

In 1893, Prof. Max Miiller, the celebrated philologist, was: 
ordered to Constantinople for rest and recreation. He and 
his wife spent several months there, visiting their son, the 
Secretary of the British Embassy. They were received with 
great honor by the Sultan, dined at the Palace, decorated 
with the orders of the Medjidieh and Shefakat, had a palace 
aide-de-camp detailed to attend them throtghout their stay, 
were shown through the Treasury in the old Seraglio, where 
foreigners are never admitted except on the Sultan’s personal: 
order, and generally saw Constantinople under very excep- 
tional and delightful auspices. Of this visit Mrs. Miiller has 
written a charming account, in the letters now gathered in 
this book, interspersed with some magazine articles on spe- 
cial subjects written by her husband. She enthusiastically 
states that “‘ whoever has seen the waters of the Bosphorus 
will always feel drawn back, and wish to see them again,” 
Constantinople is a fascinating place—its superb skies and 
beautiful waters, its wealth of historical associations, its 
medley of nationalities, variety of costumes and of lan- 
guages, its narrow, dirty streets and army of dogs, its 
splendid palaces and squalid quarters, its intolerable mis- 
government, and the spell which is exercised over the vis- 
itor by the uncertainty of its future—all these are as unique 
as its own position, situated at the meeting-point of the East 
and the West. Kd 

The most interesting portion of the book is the account 
of the Sultan, Abdul Hamid. He is described as having, in 
spite of his small stature, great dignity of appearance and 
manner—which he certainly did not possess twenty years ago ; 
as being faultlessly polite, well-read in French and German, 
fond of his large and well-selected private library (in which 
he spends several hours of every day), an untiring worker, 
cognizant of almost every occurrence in his Empire, still 
haunted by the old dread of assassination, and accompanied 
everywhere by his nearest, if not his only, friend, Ghazi Os- 
man, the hero of Plevna. We can readily understand that 
“it is difficult to believe that this man, who is certainly the 
most charming host, most courteous and kind, and intelli- 
gent in his conversation, full too, from many things that we 
heard, of’ a great wish to.give pleasure, should be the same 
person who has condoned, to say the least, the Armenian 
massacres.” Yet after all it isnot inexplicable. Craftiness 
has long been one of the chief characteristics of the ruling 
Turks, and the present Sultan possesses the quality in an 
eminent degree. He can easily make himself a most agree- 
able host to a party ot English visitors, carefully calculating 
the effect on English public opinion of their report, and 
then spend the next half-hour with his Grand Vizier plan- 
ning fresh massacres. But superficially he may be, what 
many Englishmen believe him to be, the finest gentleman in. 
Europe. 

In one of his articles, Prof. Miller advances the curious 
and unsupported theory that “the Christian religion as a 
religion is not hated by Mohammedans. The hatred against 
the Armenians is racial and political.” Was the hatred in 
past times against the Greeks, the Bosnians, the Syrians, the 
Servians, the Bulgarians—all of whom had their turn in suf- 
fering massacre—also “racial and political”? And if so, 
what is the origin of a hatred against so many races, so 
widely separated, entertaining such different political opin- 
ions, and having only the one common bond in the Christian 
religion? Mrs. Miiller, in her part of the book, takes a 
more rational view, and truly says that the Mohammedan 
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subjects are “ kept faithful to the Sultan only through their 
antagonism to the Christians. It is a war of extermination, 
which may be interrupted by armistices, more or less suc- 
cessful, but which can end in one of two ways only—either 
the extermination of the Christians, or the expulsion of the 
Mohammedans from Europe.” 





‘*A Diplomat in London’”’ 
1871-1877. By Charles Gavard, Henry Holt & Co. 

NOTWITHSTANDING the slovenliness of the translation, this 
‘book is very entertaining, particularly for its comments on 
English life, manners and tastes. M. Gavard never ceases 
to wonder at British voracity. At an informal dinner “the 
‘table groaned beneath the weight of victuals,” and he adds: 
—<‘+ What abysses such stomachs must be!” Again, he says: 
—‘Stomachs that can face such dishes twice a day fill me 
with admiration” (that is, wonder). At the Cambridge and 
Oxford boat-race, “‘ everybody ate to pass the time. People 
eat in this country as naturally as they twirl their thumbs else- 
where. The wait lasted two hours: everybody ate and drank 
‘for two hours by way of getting ready for the final luncheon.” 
At a Guildhall banquet there were two cooks with “ fright- 
iful cutlasses,” and ‘‘ whole beeves were put before them and 
they cut Pantaguelistic [sic] slices with an absolute feroc- 
ity.” Ofa certain /?#e he writes :—‘ When I saw five hund- 
red persons in solid column assault the supper (which 
passed insensibly into a breakfast—it lasted till six o’clock 
in the morning), I seemed to see droves of cattle and hogs 
coming up a back staircase to precipitate themselves into 
these English stomachs!” 

British music and art are criticized in a similar vein. At 
a reception given to the German Empress, “ the only amus- 
ing thing was a group of musicians at the foot of the stairs, 
who performed after the manner of a leaky tap; drop by 
drop, a distillation of discord.’? On another occasion, at 
Buckingham Palace, the Scotch bagpipers “ blew eternally,” 
and “it was as much as one’s life was worth to listen to 
them.” At this same time he saw the Countess Beacons- 
field, and adds:—“ Behind her stood Lofshair, Coningsby, the 
Jew, Dizzy, sepulchral as always in his old-fashioned cos- 
tume of ‘ Young England’; there is a suggestion of Oriental 
tinsel in his painted face. He is not amusing except when 
he is baiting Gladstone.” The Crystal Palace he stigmatizes 
as “the temple of vulgarity, the utter negative of every idea 
of art and of good taste”; the art collection reminds him of 
«* Madame Tussaud’s bazar.” At a London theatre he saw 
“a very coarse caricature of two French plays,” and “ how 
they were mangled! All the fine things were left out; they 
do not understand them ; and they were replaced by brutali- 
ties. They find a means here of being coarse without shock- 
ing their morals; we do just the opposite in France.” He 
was interested in Moody and Sankey as “ genuine Yankees”: 
—‘‘ The one sings and sells organs and music; the other con- 
verts sinners, male and female! * * * Sometimes it is 
Moody, sometimes Sankey, who gets up, illuminated [sic], 
and announces that he sees the Lord. After each meeting, 
‘Sankey telegraphs to his manager in New York: So many 
organs sold, so many souls saved!” 

The diplomatic notes are of much interest, as M. Gavard, 
‘though only an attaché of the French Embassy at London, 
‘was more than once, from the change of ministers, obliged 
‘to act as the sole representative of France at the English 
Court ; and he filled the higher office as ably as the lower. 

As we began by saying, the translation has been imper- 
fectly done. The translator gives us such awkwardnesses as 
‘“‘ They have got to be punished,” ‘‘ Léon Say is going to 
come to a banquet,” ‘“ employees abstracting letters ” (mak- 
ing abstracts of them), “ It would be to meet myself in such 
a rig that would astonish me most,” etc. Of the London 
workingmen’s lodging-houses he says:—‘“ Lockers are pro- 
vided in a room apart, which enable them to acguire property 
[the italics are ours] and to become a/most indefinitely superior 
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to the nomads who go away in the morning with no associa. 
tions to bring them back.” One can only guess at the mean. 
ing here. We are also told that “ gentlemen may come with 
impunity to fatten their curiosity on the spectacle of all this 
misery ”; also, that ‘a theatre stood at the door,” etc. Mis. 
prints are frequent ; like “cunim” (apparently for “cumin”, 
“same” for “came,” “ Fxchange,” corum (coram), etc.; and 
the punctuation is often bewildering. 





‘¢ Prisoners of Conscience ’’ 
By Amelia E, Barr. The Century Co. 
IT 1s possible that there are a number of people to whom 
the name of Mrs. Barr will awaken associations not wholly 
dissimilar to those which cling around the name of the distin. 
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guished person whom Mr. Arnold once referred to as “a na- 
tive writer named Roe.” ‘The mob of gentlemen [not to 
mention ladies] who write with ease” has so prodigiously 
increased since Pope’s day, that readers must be absolutely 
voracious to have tasted of the wares of each of them. But 
if there are any whom a certain slowness to commit them- 
selves to strange authors has hitherto prevented from mak- 
ing Mrs. Barr’s acquaintance, they may be assured of run- 
ning no great risk in reading “Prisoners of Conscience.’ 
It is distinctly a readable book, with no inconsiderable 
virtues as books go. 

The scene is laid principally in the Shetland Islands, 
among the rough, hardy fisherfolk of that inhospitable clime 
The publishers inform us that the drawings for its illustra- 
tion were made by Mr. Lewis Loeb after a sojourn there, 
made expressly for the purpose of ensuring fidelity. They 
do not tell us whether the author in like manner studied her 
local color on the spot ; but it gives the impression of be- 
ing true and full of insight into a deep and reserved type of 
character. The story bears marks of belonging to the pres- 
ent day by the fact of its being infused throughout with the 
doctrine of heredity, a sketch of the hero’s father having 
been added, since the original publication in Zhe Century, 
to introduce the main action, and his remote ancestors 
playing no small part in its development; and by the 
further note of theological disquisition which has become 
so common a thing in these times. Theology, however, 1s 
not admitted solely “pour l'amour de ses beaux yeux,” as 
seems sometimes to be the case, but as being the key to the 
evolution of the stern, fatalistic, northern character of the 
principal personages. Its eyes are here not so very beautl- 
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ful, after all, as through them looks out the hard, merciless 
spirit of John Calvin.. “Shades of the prison-house,” as 
the title reminds us, “close upon the growing boy,” which 
David Borson is, when we first begin to fallow his separate 
fortunes; and one of the most pathetic passages is that 
which describes the mother’s despair over her dead baby, as 
the thought comes to her of what Calvin himself, if we are 
not mistaken, pictured—the “infants a span long, crawling 
upon the floor of hell.” 

Throughout, the book is like the skies which overhang its 
scene, often dark, gloomy and ominous of storm, with here 
and there a gleam of fitful sunshine—until at the last the 
clouds break away to some extent, and leave the calm, sober 
glow of a clearing sunset after a day of tempest. David 
Borson, shipwrecked in the south, and rescued by a kindly 
Quaker, is saved also from the blackness of his inherited 
creed by the reasonings on the love of God which his new 
friend draws from the. Bible, and though his dream of 
earthly happiness is destined to be unfulfilled, yet the free- 
dom of spirit he has gained gives brighter views of life and 
a hope full of peace to which his earlier years had been 
strangers. The strength and consistency of the narrative 
are deserving of praise throughout; and the style is gen- 
erally unpretentious, direct and suitable to the subject- 
matter. 





‘¢The Maker of Moons ”’ 
By Robert W. Chambers. G, P. Putnam's Sons. 

ANYONE who has a knack at decomposing and recomposing 
phrases and situations may nowadays set himself up as a manu- 
facturer of fiction at a trifling expense. A clipping-bureau will 
furnish the material—reports of burglaries, murders and divorce 
cases, and scissors.and paste will do much of the work. A suffi- 
ciently realistic basis laid, the author may, if he has any imagina- 
tion, raise an extravagant superstructure, the more improbable the 
better. If he has not that gift, it does not matter, for ‘‘ realism” 
alone, if there be but plenty of it, will answer all practical pur- 
poses. We are led to make these remarks by Mr. Chambers’s 
volume of short stories, which is a masterpiece of its kind. The 
opening pages are laden with ‘‘ realities ’’ which profess to be torn 
raw and bleeding from ‘‘the New Yorkepapers.”” The Government 
of the United States is dared, in the second paragraph, to disre- 
gard the warning conveyed in the story; and in a conversation, 
the scene of which is laid in Tiffany's, we find familiar references 
to such well-known realities as the Metropolitan Museum and the 
Smithsonian Institution. All this is by way of giving an air of 
verisimilitude to the nightmare horrors that follow. 

A yellow crab, that might have béen produced by a Japanese 
sculptor, crawls out of the coat pocket of one of the speakers. It 
is ‘‘cursedly unfinished,” ‘‘ unclean” and emits ‘‘a damp, acrid 
odor,” which makes the other interlocutor sorry that he is about to 
visit the Cardinal Woods whence the uncanny creature is supposed 
to have come. Nevertheless, he does so, replunging into ‘*‘ real- 
ism” by the way, the Quebec and Northern railroad and the secret 
service furnishing an opportunity. After mentioning in a casual 
way those familiar facts, Capt. Mahan and Gen. Miles, our author 
dives once more into the deeps of fancy, and produces a gold 
nugget which is not gold—‘* practically’ gold but ‘‘really’’ not 
gold, The reader perceives the difference. Some undoubted 
truths about dogs and shot-guns relieve his mind after the strain 
which it has undergone on learning that gold is a compound 
metal, and that it is being produced artificially by a gang of crim- 
inal chemists hidden in the Cardinal Woods; and a little mild 
comedy between a gilded youth and his cockney valet aids in brac- 
ing his nerves, Thus fortified, he is prepared for more wonders; 
and now they come thick and fast,—a ghoul-like Chinese sorcerer, 
a perfumed damsel of romance, a dream—China carried out of 
Coleridge and Marco Polo,—and watery monsters, and globes of 
living gold. 

We have no insuperable objection to ‘‘le beau dans I’horrible,” 
but we must insist upon /¢ deau. A few short passages show that 
Mr. Chambers is capable of furnishing it, if he would only take 
the pains, but, as a rule, his horrors are, as he describes the crab- 
like reptile of his story, ‘‘cheap and unfinished.” He does very 
much better when he subordinates them to scenes of love and angl- 
ing, as in the tales of ‘‘ The Silent Land ” and ‘‘ The Black Water,” 
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Two Valuable Handbooks _ f 

1. The Statesman's Year-Book, 1897. LEaited by J. Scott Keltie, with 
the Assistance of I. P. A. Renwick. The Macmillan Co. 2. Ha- 
sels Annual for 1897. Edited by W. Palmer. Imported by Charles 
Scribner's Sons, : 

IT HAS become, we think, absolutely superfluous to repeat 
what has been so often said of these two handbooks, and of a few 
others of their class it other languages. They are and will con- 
tinue to be absolutely indispensable in the lists of reference-books 
used by people in many different vocations and professions; but, 
besides, they have been found so handy in the libraries of private 
persons who follow the course of the world’s history and progress, 
that their presence there has come to be accepted as a matter of 
course. In fact, the advice to look in ‘‘ The Statesman’s Year- 
Book” or ‘* Hazell’s”” is invariably given in the positive form; no 
one ever thinks of prefacing it with a question as to the presence 
of at least one of these books on the shelves. 

‘*The Statesman’s Year-Book’’ (1) celebrates the Queen’s 
forthcoming Jubileee with some highly interesting statistics cov- 
ering the sixty years of her reign. There are schedules of the 
growth of imports and exports, manufactures, railways, tonnage, 
revenue and expenditure, of education and the population of the 
United Kingdom and the world-wide Empire. Of equal—per- 
haps of greater—interest are the maps of the different parts of 
the world as they were in the year of the Queen’s accession and 
are to-day. The regular features of the book need not be referred 
to in detail, 

‘* Hazell’s Annual” (2) is, as ever, thoroughly up to date. 
Among the leading articles we may mention those on Nansen, the 
Réntgen rays, the Venezuelan boundary question, the Armenian 
massacres and Li Hung Chang. Among the new biographies we 
notice those of Ian Maclaren and Israel Zangwill, as those of the 
only purely literary celebrities added during the year. The rec- 
ords of art, literature, the drama and music leave nothing to be 
desired 





*¢ The [Merry Maid of Arcady,’’ 
His Lordship, and Other Stories. By Mrs. Burton Harrison, Lamson, 
Wolffe & Co. 

THE title-story of this little collection is an exquisite and pathetic 
bit of short-story making. In its humanity, sweetness and real 
vitality, it is a model that one could wish more widely followed. 
It is a tale of the gossamer relations between a Maryland spinster 
living in the fourth-story hall bedroom of a New York boarding- 
house and some old friends of her more prosperous days who 
dwell not far away in Madison Avenue. Miss Virginia Pointdex- 
ter’s interest from afar in the children of the woman to whom she. 
had resigned her own lover years before; her satisfaction in the 
belated courtesy of a card for the ‘‘At Home” which is to intro- 
duce Miss Marion Champe Thorne to society, and her successful 
efforts to garb herself as befits a gentlewoman for that disappoint- 
ing occasion, are told with a charm and tenderness which Mrs. 
Harrison has never surpassed, It is not easy to draw such a char- 
acter as that of Miss Virginia and give it its due proportion of dig- 
nity as well as of pathos, but the writer has accomplished this deli- 
cate feat of craftsmanship to perfection. -We respect the ** Merry 
Maid of Arcady” in her privations more than we pity her, for any 
woman who can carry over intact into a self-supporting middle age 
the ideals of a carefully nurtured girlhood, must of necessity be an 
object of admiration slightly tinged with wonder. The people 
whom the reader is compelled to pity are rather the successful 
Thornes, whom the current of prosperity has carried away alto- 
gether from their finer possibilities. 

There is the implication in several of these stories that this is 
the habit of the current of prosperity. Mrs. Harrison nowhere says 
that wealth and social success in a large city are the fatal tests 
that bring out whatever latent commonness a character may con- 
tain, but the inference is unavoidable. When the social ideals of 
the metropolis and of Maryland are presented side by side, the con- 
trast is somewhat to the disadvantage of the former, but Mrs. Har- 
rison is very just. She does not generalize at all, and is too sincere 
and too skilful to exaggerate her characters, A writer less keen in 
perception and apt in expression might easily have overdrawn the 
slight case-hardening of the Thornes, for instance, to the great 
loss of effectiveness as well as of reality in the story. 

‘‘ His Lordship ” is a capital tale, written in quite a different vein 
from that of Miss Pointdexter's experiences. It relates in a clever 
and trenchant style the adventures of Lord Teviot, a dissipated 
English boy, in search of an American heiress, He is confided to 
the guardianship of Mrs. Harvey Wing of New York and New- 
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port by his fond but insolent mamma, who writes :—‘‘! will tell 
you in confidence that it is very important for him to recoup his 
osses in some way; and if he should find a match suitable to him 
in America I have made up my mind to bear it and to pray that, 
in the end, it may be sanctified to me.” Mrs. Wing is a person of 
resources, and the discomfiture of the titled fortune-hunter and, 
fater, of his mother, is complete and satisfactory. Of the half- 
dozen remaining tales, the prettiest is ‘‘ Worrosquoyacke,” the 
story of a girl from New York who finds in a marriage’ with a 
young Virginian living upon his ancestral acres, a fate more rest- 
ful and satisfactory than any fulfilment of her manifest destiny in 
the town of her birth. ‘‘ The Stranger Within Thy Gate” is none 
the less interesting, because of the wholesome moral it points. 
The book, as a whole, will edify people of all ages, but its union 
of ro mgs a and worldly wisdom will make it especially 
satisfactory reading for young people. 





‘* The American Catalogue ’’ 

Founded by F. Leypolde. 1890-1895. Compiled under the Editorial 
Direction of R. R. Bowker. New York: The Publishers’ Weekly. 
THE fifth volume of ‘‘ The American Catalogue,’’ covering the 

period between 1 July 1890 and 30 June 1895, brings the monu- 
mental work commenced by the late lamented Frederick Leypoldt 
within five years of the completion of the nineteenth century, leav- 
ing the latter period to be covered by the next volume—the sixth 
in the series. The first two volumes, the work of Mr. Leypoldt, 
cover the books in print in 1876; the third, the period of 1876-1884; 
and the fourth that of 1884-1890. Mr. R. R. Bowker, the editor 
of ali but the first two volumes, promises, in the introduction to 
the present one, a record covering the publications of the earlier 
part of the century, not in print in 1876—an enterprise which he 
says is already in progress. So that the whole period of the nine- 
‘teenth century will be covered in seven volumes. Librarians, pub- 
lishers, booksellers, editors of literary papers and men-of-letters 
and of science in its widest sense, have long since come to 
appreciate the excellent qualities of this monumental work 
of American bibliography, and praise becomes superfluous. 
Be it said, however, that Mr, Bowker’s modest apology for 
the incompleteness of the work must be taken with more than 
a grain of salt. Constant use of the former volumes, and a 
thorough examination of the present one, have convinced us 
that the work is as well done as it possibly could be; and 
we know that all who use ‘‘ The American Catalogue” regu- 
larly in their profession—especially booksellers—will concur with 
us and join us in thanking Mr. Bowker and his associates—many 
of them women—for their work. 

The prefaces to the successive volumes have invariably been 
tich in information. From the present one we learn that, although 
the period of 1890-95 was one ‘‘ of hard times not encouraging to 
the publication of books,” notwithstanding the passage of the in- 
ternational copyright law, yet the number of publishers increased 
to 1649, being 127 more than those enumerated in 1890. But 
**it is still true that nine-tenths of American publishing is done 
by less than one-tenth of this number.”” What is most remark- 

le, is that Mr. Bowker finds it necessary to complain of publish- 
ers ‘‘ from whom it has.been impossible to extract information,” 
although it would seem that their interest lay plainly in giving it 
in the most explicit and complete form. In this connection, we 
mav be pardoned for noting the fact that the unique booklet, 

«* Trilbyana,”’ New York, 1895, has been overlooked, though its 

appearance was duly recorded in The Publishers’ Weekly. 

We have not space to refer to Mr. Bowker’s observations on 
the effects of international copyright on American publishers, but 
can advise those who possess the book to study his preface— 
which, we are afraid, will be overlooked by most. 





Poetry and Verse 

THE PRETTY People’s Edition of Tennyson is now completed, 
The latest issues contain ‘‘ In‘Memoriam,” ‘* Maud” (including 
«The Window” also), ‘‘The Brook, and Other Poems”; the 
«* Idylls of the King,”’ which have filled half a dozen of the dainty 
booklets; ‘‘Rizpah, and Other Poems”; ‘‘ The Lover's Tale, and 
Other Poems”; and ‘*The Voyage of Maeldune, and Other 
Poems.” If the edition is limited to the twenty-three volumes 
originally announced, it will not include the dramas. These are 
mot so easily divided into portions of from 60 to 100 pages as the 
poems already published, but we believe that many readers would 
be glad to have them in somewhat thicker volumes, uniform in 
style with this edition, even at a somewhat higher price. Pocket- 
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able books are coming more and more into favor with the public, 
as th: success of the Temple Shakespeare and of this equally neat 
edition of Tennyson’s poems sufficiently proves. (Macmillan Co,) 

‘* FOR THE COUNTRY,” the slender volume of patriotic poems 
selected from his various books of verse by Mr. R. W. Gilder, in- 
cludes ‘‘ Washington at Trenton,”’ “‘ To the Spirit of Abraham 
Lincoln ” (at Gettysburg’s quarter centenary), two poems on the 
burial of Grant, others on the death of Sherman, of Sheridan and 
of ‘‘a faithful chaplain’ (the poet's father), ‘‘ Memorial Day,” 
‘*The North to the South,” ‘‘ The Great Remembrance,” and 
others on civic rather than military themes, including ‘* A Hero of 
Peace” (Robert Ross) and tributes to Lowell on his seventieth 
birthday and his death. (The Century Co.) 


GA. 


THE second series of ‘‘Cap and Gown” is fully as good in its 
way as was the first. As Mr. Frederic Lawrence Knowles, who 
selected the contents of both volumes, truly observes in his intro- . 
duction, ‘‘ the gay verses which celebrate undergraduate life must 
not be taken too seriously.” In making his collections, he tells 
us, he has been struck by many facts. First, ‘‘ there seems to be 
a general fondness for the sonnet, and a very general lack of suc- 
cess in writing it. Second, the French forms of light verse are 
exceedingly popular—particularly the rondeau, ballade and triolet.” 
Triolets are perhaps least often, rondeaux most often, successful, 
Third, purely sentimental verse is little written in women’s col- 
leges, its place being taken by poetry of nature or of reflection, 
Oddly enough, when it is attempted, the writer usually fancies 
herself the lover, and describes feminine, not masculine, beauty.” 
Which is sweetly modest and becoming young maidenhood. We 
reprint Mr. Knowles’s observations, because his own collection 
proves their truth, and will add an observation of our own, which 
is that Mr. Harry D. Nims, who closes the book with ‘‘ The Last 
Word,” might have indicated that he found the inspiration for his 
song in an old French ballad, Du Maurier gave another version 
of it in ‘‘ Trilby”’; and a third, by Mr. Frederick Keppel, was 
printed in The Critic of 17 Oct. 1896. (Boston: L. C. Page & Co.) 


@a. 


TO ATTEMPT to translate Japanese poetry is very like trying to 
draw water in a sieve, there is so little that is solid in it and that 
can be transferred to another Janguage. But though Mr. A. Lloyd 
has worked under a double disadvantage in translating, not from 
the Japanese, but from a German adaptation by Dr. Karl Florenz, 
he has succeeded in many instances in giving a hint of something 
proper to the Land of the Rising Sun. His versions are all readable, 
and are frequently turned off with an epigrammatic smartness which 
is not Japanese, but is perhaps the best substitute possible for the 
peculiar graces of the originals. The illustrations in colors which 
decorate every page are all clever and pretty, and are among the 
very best of recent Japanese book designs. ‘* Poetical Greetings 
from the Far East” is beautifully printed on crape paper, and 
would make a charming present. (Tokio: T. Hasegawa.)—— 
‘* THE BOSTON CHARADES,” 116 in number, by Herbert Ingalls, 
are well rhymed, and the answers to them may be found in Worces- 
ter’s Unabridged Dictionary. The author's answers, we are told 
in the introduction, will be published in the columns of some daily 
paper at a future date. In the meantime those who love this form 
of intellectual recreation can go to work and find them for them- 
selves, (Lee & Shepard.) 





THE ‘‘ Rubdiyat”” continues to receive the attention of pub- 
lishers; and it deserves all the care that can be bestowed upon it, 
and all the beauty that paper and type can give the immortal text. 
But a simple, attractive edition of Fitzgerald's translation, with 
introduction and notes, will, we doubt not, be welcome to many. 
It comes to us all the way from San Francisco, where it has been 
published by the Dodge Book and Stationery Co,_— ENTIRELY 
in keeping with the subject of the poem, is the artistic setting 
given to Thomas Bailey Aldrich’s ‘ Friar Jerome’s Beautiful Book ” 
by W. S, Hadaway. Those who love the poem for its own sake 
will love it still better in this illuminated setting. It is an artistic 
little book. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.)——AN EQUALLY hand- 
some edition has been brought out of Mrs. Browning’s ‘‘ Sonnets 
from the Portuguese.” It is limited to 750 copies, printed on 
English hand-made paper. The ornamental designs are by Ber- 
tram Grosvenor Goodhue. The fifty extra copies, printed with 
rubricated initials, will, we suppose, be quickly disposed of. This 
is the third volume in the series of English Love Sonnets. (Cope- 
land & Day.) 
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“THE BROWNINGS FOR THE YOUNG,”-edited by Mr. F. G. 
Kenyon, contains a selection from the best poems of Rober: and 
his wife, suited for youthful beginners in the study and enjoyment 
of poetry, As the editor says in his preface, ‘‘ the poetic styles 
of husband and wife are as wide asunder as the poles”; and 
among juvenile readers his productions will commend him espe- 
cially to boys, as hers to girls, Among the selections from him 
are ‘* The Pied Piper,” ‘‘ How they Brought the Good News,” 
the ‘* Cavalier Times,” ‘* Hervé Riel,” the ‘* Incident of the French 
Camp,.” ‘‘ The Boy and the Angel,” ‘* Tray,” ‘* Muléykeh,” ** The 
Pope and the Net,” etc.; and from hers, ‘‘ The Remnant of the 
Page,” ‘‘ The Romance of the Swan’s Nest,” ‘* To Flush My 
Dog,” ‘* My Doves,” ** Hector in the. Garden,” ‘‘ Cowper's Grave,” 
etc. Brief introductions to each poem, and occasional foot-notes, 
which might well have been .multiplied, add to the value and in- 
terest of the book for the class of readers for whom it is intended. 
(Maemillan Co.)—-MR. ROBERT UNDERWOOD JOHNSON has 
reprinted from Zhe Jndependent his ‘* Apostrophe to Greece,” 
‘*begun on the steps of the Parthenon in 1886,”’ published in April 

off ani ‘‘in part translated into modern Greek and printed in 
Hellas, the official record of the Olympic Games of that year’’; 
together with a ‘‘ Song of the Modern Greeks,” which appeared in 
The Outlook in March 1897, and owed its inception to ‘‘ a request 
by certain Greeks of New York City that the writer would make a 
* metrical version of the Greek ‘Hymn of Liberty,’ from a literal 
translation.” The hymn in question being largely a lament, the 
text was not adhered to, as its spirit was felt to be inappropriate 
to the then hopeful and warlike mood of the Grecian people. 
The two poems contain many lines that will recommend them to 
the favor of lovers of poetry as well as to that of Philhellenists. 





In Memory of ‘‘ Tom’”’ Hughes’ 


THE following appeal has been sent out by President Eliot of 
Harvard, President Dwight of Yale, President Low and Prof. 
Nicholas Murray Butler of Columbia, and other prominent edu- 
cators, in the-name of the American Thomas Hughes Memorial 
Committee :— 


‘‘The undersigned desire to call the attention of their fellow- 
countrymen to the memorial which is proposed in honor of the 
late Judge Thomas Hughes, author of ‘School Days at Rugby’ 
and ‘Tom Brown at Oxford.’ The plan of the English com- 
mittee, of which the present First Lord of the Admiralty, the 
Right Hon. George J. Goschen, is the chairman, includes a statue 
ef Mr. Hughes and also an endowment of the Rugby School mis- 
sions in London and Birmingham. Sufficient money for the statue 
has already been subscribed in England, and the English commit- 
tee earnestly desire that such of their American ‘kin beyond 
sea’ as may wish should share in contributing to the proposed 
memorial, * * * These school missions represent the spirit 
ef noblesse oblige on the part of schoolboys, just as the college 
settlements indicate the desire of educated men to know and help 
their less fortunate brethren. The present material equipment of 
the London Rugby School Mission is quite inferior to that of the 
Harrow Mission in the west of London, or the Eton Mission in 
Hackney, and the proposed gift will enable it to enlarge and 
Strengthen its worth for the social and religious uplift of the 
working people. 

‘‘The undersigned fully realize the many calls that are made 

upon the generosity of their fellow-citizens, and in this appeal dis- 
tinctly disclaim all thought of importunity. They simply wish to 
eall the attention of those interested, and especially of the heads 
of colleges and schools, to this opportunity of giving. All con- 
tributions, however small, will be cordially appreciated by the 
English committee. The gifts of college students and school- 
boys will be especially welcome, and it is hoped that the heads of 
such institutions will take measures to enable their students to 
make a common contribution in the name of the institution. The 
act more than the amount of the contribution will be significant, 
as indicating on our part a feeling of amity towards the people of 
England, while it will also be a graceful tribute to the memory of 
@ noble man whose pictures of young manhood have given pleas- 
ure wherever the English language is spoken. 
(*4‘‘ Messrs. Morton, Bliss & Co,, bankers, of New York City, have 
kindly consented to act as agents for the Tom Hughes Memorial 
Fund on this side of the Atlantic. All contributions should be 
a directly to them, either by draft, certified check, or postal 
‘ Mg 
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The Founder of the New Scottish School 


THRUMS and Drumtochty threaten to become more familiar 


names to the rising generation than Athens and Rome. The 
Scottish school has taken possession of popular literature. The 
writers’ names are household words, and its books are in nearly 
every home. The latest reliable returns from. the great book- 
sellers of England,and Scotland show that the sales of the books 
of the Scottish school were larger in 1896 than ever, amounting to 
over 500,000 copies, and that they were larger during the latter 
part of the year than during its beginning. That does not look as 
if tte.sun were sinking towards the west for Barrie, Ian Maclaren, 
Crockett and their compatriots. The sales on this side of the 
Atlantic cannot be reckoned so easily, but that they have been 
very large is beyond reasonable doubt. The interest created by 
Mr. Barrie’s recent visit and the marvellously successful lectures 
of Ian Maclaren has lent a personal charm to their writings which 
will go a long way in increasing their already immense circulation, 

Literary prophets are busily engaged in forecasting the future of 
the Scottish school. Some of them prophesy a speedy death and 
a funeral with no hope of resurrection, but the wish is too appar- 
ently the father of the thought to give it much weight. Saner and 
more impartial critics are of the opinion that the men who have 
the field now will hold it for some time to come. Literature in our 
generation is apt to be as changeable as the fashions, and no one 
can tell what a single season may bring forth. Even Dr. Robert- 
son Nicoll, the discoverer of Barrie and Ian Maclaren, and their 
most enthusiastic eulogist, is sensible enough to admit that people 
will not go on forever reading books about Thrums or Drum- 
tochty. But he is bold enough to affirm with confidence that they 
will read whatever the leaders of the Scottish school choose to 
offer for their reading, because these leaders are men of such re- 
source and wisdom that they may turn out to have wider horizons 
and to control larger areas than certain of their critics think. One 
thing is certain. The Scottish school can enjoy the present and 
leave the future to take care of itself. All that popularity can 
bring in the way of favor and gain and fame is theirs now, and 
they are evidently making the most of it. With that I have no 
fault to find, But I do deplore the fact that honor is not given in 
critical circles, or even among the leaders of the Scottish school, 
to the man who may be said to have turned the tide of fashion in 
the direction of ‘‘the literature of the kailyard.” 

Those who talk to-day of Mr. Barrie's having revived the taste 
for the Scotch novel are sadly astray. They forget that for more 
than a quarter of a century thousands of people have been reading 
the novels of George MacDonald, and have been prepared in this 
way to appreciate the novels of Barrie, Crockett and‘Ilan Mac- 
laren, I[t is a question whether the later novels would ever have 
come into existence but for the earlier ones. We are not aware 
that any of the leaders of the Scottish school call themselves dis- 
ciples of George MacDonald, or acknowledge any indeb:edness to 
his inspiration. But all the same I submit that the matk of George 
MacDonald is stamped unmistakably on their best and most dis- 
tinctive work. Their great ideas are his great ideas, their noble 
realism, which idealizes the realism of the bravery and pathos of 
humble life in the land of the heather, is his noble realism, Let 
any fair-minded reader compare ‘‘ Alec Forbes,” *‘ Robert Fal- 
coner”’ and ‘‘ David Elginbrod "—the novels into which George 
MacDonald has put his vision and interpretation of Scotland— 
with ‘‘A Window in Thrums” or ‘‘ Beside the Bonnie Brier 
Bush.” The result of the comparison will show clearly who has 
the most valid claim to the proud title of the founder of the Scot- 
tish school of to-day. 

‘* Honor to whom honor is due ” is a maxim which ought to be 
recognized in critical circles as well as outside of them, George 
MacDonald has not as yet come to the crown which is his by 
right, nor is his prospect of coronation in the near future very 
bright. Posterity will, however, be more just to his claims than 
his own generation. He has no trumpeters to proclaim his praises 
in the high places of literature. Log-rolling has ever been his 
detestation, and he has an awkward habit of calling a spade a 
spade, which is not acceptable to the society of mutual admira- 
tion which has so much to do with the reviewing of new books. 
Because of this he has to suffer the penalty. He can and does 
calmly wait the verdict of history, a verdict which cannot be in- 
fluenced by the voices that now pronounce judgment. When that 


verdict is spoken, it will be discovered that George MacDonald 
was the founder of the Scottish school of fiction that had so decided 
a vogue in the closing years of the nineteenth century. 


CHARLOTTETOWN, P. E, I., CANADA, 


D. SUTHERLAND. 







































































To a Poet 


Goppess-favored, they are few 
That are doubly blessed as you; 
Nature’s gold you have, and more: 
Nature’s die to mint the store. 
Nature gave me treasure, too, 
Beauty was not all for you; 
Equally with you I hold, 

Share for share, her virgin gold. 
Bat no die to me she deigns, 

All uncoined my gold remains. 
Does the springtime gladness still 
Make your eager pulses thrill ? 

As of old, my fancy yearns 

When the April bloom returns. 

Do your eyes grow dim with tears 
When the Autumn blight appears, 
And the song of summer’s through ?— 
So my eyes are tear-dimmed too. 
Does the sunset’s splendor roll 
Wealth of beauty on your soul ? 

I receive the splendor, I 

Claim a kinship with the sky. 
Silent with the star.gemmed night, 
Did you trace her crown of light ? 
So I bowed myself in prayer 

For the glory shining there. 


Gold you have no more than I, 
Nature gave to you the die; 
Specie in your mintage wrought 
Glitters in the marts of thought; 
While my useless ore I hoard, 
Wide your golden coin is poured; 
None my equal wealth may share, 
Yours is spread as free as air; 
You the thronging people bless, 
I—neglected in the press. 

Gold you have no more than I ; 
Doubly rich, you have the die. 


RosBerT CLARKSON TONGUE. 





The Lounger 


THE following appeared in the Evening Sun of May 6:— 


‘*Rudyard Kipling, after reaching Crete just as the theatre of 
war had shifted to the centre of the stage in Thessaly, wound 
up his first war letter to the London 7imes as follows: ‘Do 
you know, this Greek and Turkish business does not appeal 
tome. * * * Id far rather write about what I'd rather write 
about than write about something I’d rather not write about.’ 
It is pointed out by Kipling’s jealous fellow scribes that the 
same may be said with propriety by King George of Greece, 
should it be his turn to write a letter of abdication like that of 
King Otho, whose Bavarian colors are still flaunted by Greece.” 
Those who read the interesting letters from the seat of war by Zhe 
Critic's special correspondents, printed in its issue of May 1, will 
recognize the origin of the foregoing quotation from The 7imes, 
and wonder if this is how history is usually made. 


an. 


AN INTERESTING item in‘connection with this story, is that 
Mr. Kipling did not go to Greece at all. The fact that the news- 
papers said that he was to receive $5000 per month for his 
services as correspondent was enough to disprove the story. A 
man who can sit in his own library and earn thirteen cents for 
every word he writes, is not going to put himself in the path of 
the flying bullet for a less sum of money. His imagination is 
Rudyard Kipling’s stock in trade. He would not have to see 
a battle to describe one. 

¢ @A. 
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COPYRIGHT 1897 BY HOLLINGER & ROOKEY 
Mrs. MADELEINE LUCETTE RYLEY 


THE MEN who are writing plays had better look to their laurels, 
for women seem to be making their mark in that field. Few of 
either sex are more successful than Mrs. Madeleine Lucette Ryley, 
whose ‘‘ Mysterious Mr. Bugle” has become so popular at the 
Lyceum Theatre. Comedy is her line, and her plays flatly con- 
tradict the theory that women have no sense of humor. There 
is humor, and to spare, in all of her plays. On May 5, she 
sailed for England, .where she will arrange for the production of 
‘¢ The Mysterious Mr. Bugle’ by Charles Hawtree. She has sold 
the rights of ‘‘ Christopher, Jr.,"" to a French manager, who will 
produce the piece under her supervision this season in Paris, and she 
will return to New York early in the autumn, to superintend the 
production of ‘‘ A Coat of Many Colors,” which she has written 
for Herbert Kelcey and Effie Shannon, E. H. Sothern will pro- 
duce another new play by her at the Lyceum, next season. 


Qa. . 

Mrs. RYLEY does not care much for the accompanying por- 
trait of herself as a likeness. As a work of art, she admits its 
merit, but she says that it makes her look like a large, dark, austere 
woman,’ while she is small, blonde and anything but austere. To 
my thinking, however, it is‘admirable, both as a work of art and 


as a likeness, 
@a. 


BISHOP POTTER has sailed for England, and I should think 
that he would be glad, if only for a summer, to put 3000 miles 
of water between himself and the press of New York. Never was 
an address more outrageously misrepresented than that which he 
delivered in this city on May 3. There was nothing very ¢x- 
citing in the newspaper world at the time the Bishop delivered it, 
and something had to be done to make talk. So words were put 
into his mouth that he never said, and he was accused of senti- 
ments that were entirely foreign to his nature. Bishop Potter said 


mothing that could be twisted into atheistic doctrine, nor did he 
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say that machinery was the enemy of the workingman. His worst 
enemies could not accuse him of being a fool, or a man of incen- 
diary speech. But if he had said all that was ascribed to him, he 
would have been both a fool and an incendiary. 


Ca. 

BISHOP POTTER will not be idle while he is abroad. On May 25 
he will preach before the undergraduates of Cambridge Univer- 
sity, and on June 13 he will deliver the annual sermon in mem- 
ory of Shakespeare in the church at Stratford-on-Avon. On July 4 
he will preath in Westminster Abbey, and I presume that his 
sermon will be listened to by every good American in London who 
can get inside of that historic pile. 


@Aa. 

EVERY VISITOR to Trinity Church, last week, was struck by 
the beauty of its decorations—the flowers in the windows, the 
shields and banners on the walls, and the’ white-winged angels in 
the clerestory, bearing electric-lighted blossoms in their hands. 
Much credit was given to Mr. Frederick Wilson, who planned 
this effective display, and much was his due; but the work 
of Mr. Wilfred Buckland, who designed and executed all of 
the shields and two of the banners, was overlooked in the author- 
ized newspaper reports of the affair. I take pleasure in calling 
attention to the part played by this modest and accomplished 
young man in the work of celebrating Old Trinity’s bicentennial. 


@Aa. 


I WONDER why Zhe Speaker of London calls the author of ‘* The 

Life of Nelson” Capt. Asa Mahan? . His name is Alfred. 
Sa. 

THE ladies of Lawrence Park, who bear names that are well- 
known, indeed, in the world of letters, will give today a Shake- 
speare Garden Party for the benefit of the New York Kindergarten 
Association, which needs much money for the constant widening 
of the scope of its services to education. There will be tea, and 
an auction of books in the groves of the Park, and souvenirs con- 
tributed by artists and authors, and many another agreeable sur- 
prise. The event, I venture to predict, will be most enjoyable; 
and I hope that so attractive a program will produce tangible re- 
sults in abundance. People should be willing to amuse them- 
selves for a good cause, and that is what they are invited to do. 


QA. 


A VERY NEAT FOUR-PAGE program, compiled for the occa- 
sion, contains a number of apt quotations from Shakespeare, in 
which several new readings of familiar lines are to be found, in- 
dicating that the literary folk of Lawrence Park have had access 
to some’ hitherto inaccessible version of the plays. Thus, from 
‘* Hamlet,” 

‘* Look first on this picture, and ¢hen on that.” 

No less novel is the form in which appear these two verses from 
Jacques’s soliloquy :— 

‘* And this our life, exempt from putlic Aaunts 

Finds tongues in trees, books near the running brooks.”’ 
To ‘‘ The Merchant of Venice” is credited 
‘I never did repent of doing good, 
And shall not now.” 
From ‘* Macbeth’? comes 


‘* The air of Heaven 
Smells wooingly here.”’ 


And from ‘‘ Queen Katharine” (a Shakespearian play I never rec- 
ollect having heard of before), 


‘* Ts that letter 
I made you write, sent yet?” 


@Aa. 
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THE LAST PERFORMANCE of ‘‘ Tess” at the Fifth Avenue 
Theatre will be given to-night. It had been intended to take the 
play off at the end of last week; but on Saturday afternoon the 
demand for seats was so great as to warrant a further extension of 
its long run. The success of this dramatization of Mr. Hardy's 
popular story reflects credit on everyone connected with it. Mr. 
Stoddard's task in making a good acting version of the novel was 
by no means an easy one; and Mrs. Fiske’s ‘‘ creation” of a char- 
acter for which, physically, she was obviously unfit, was, if any- 
thing, more difficult than his. But the greater the difficulty, the 
greater the success; and with an excellent supporting company 


, and an adequate stage-setting, the piece fairly earned its prosper- 


ity. 
@A. 

THE 7rzbune reprinted the other day from the Columbus (Ohio) 
Dispatch a long and interesting account of the finding of an 
‘* Aztec manuscript,” and its addition to the archeological col- 
lections at the Ohio State University. It was said to be a very 
precious find, the MS. being of its kind ‘‘ the fifth so far known 
to be in existence in the entire world, and the only one now in 
America, the others being in European museums.” The turning- 
up of this treasure-trove by a workman's pick, at Fairfield, lowa— 
the workman’s name being given, and the exact date of the dis- 
covery,—and in fact all the details of the finding and appraising 
of the birch-bark document, with its ‘‘strange-looking hiero- 
glyphics,” were recounted with enthusiasm and exactness, and I 
read the story with lively interest. Before reprinting it, or calling 
attention to it, however, I took the precaution of sending it to an 
expert in American archeology and ethnology who bas no supe- 
rior, and asked him if, on the face of it, the story was a true one. 


His reply is crushing :—‘‘‘ On the face of it,’ it is a stupendous 
canard, too absurd to need refuting.” 
on 


THE CABLE DISPATCHES printed in the Sunday papers chron- 
icled the first anniversary of the London Dazly Mail, which was 
started just a year ago, this month, and is said to be the greatest 
success known in London journalism, having a circulation of over 
300,0c0 copies. It is sold at a half-penny, which is an unusual 
price for a Conservative paper. Zhe Daily Mail is run some- 
what on American lines—that is, besides printing fiction, it writes 
up its facts in a bright and unconventional manner. In a recent 
number, Mr. R. H. Stoddard’s well-known poem ‘‘ There are 
gains for all our losses” is quoted, though the author’s name is 
not given. Probably thé paste-and-scissors editor found it going 
the rounds, and did not know by whom it was written. It is 
quoted accurately—which is not usual in a newspaper waif,—all, 
except one word in the first stanza. According to Zhe Daily 
Mail, ‘* When youth, the cream, departs, it takes something from 
our hearts, and it never comes again.” What Mr. Stoddard wrote 
was, ‘‘ When youth, the dream departs”; but after all, youth is 
the cream of life. 

ea. 


IT SEEMS to me that others than Czsar’s wife should be above 
suspicion. Certainly, our Patent Office should, and yet we can- 
not but have an uncomfortable feeling in regard to the Berliner 
Patent and the Bell Telephone Co, That it should take a patent 
seventeen years to get through the Patent Office seems absurd, if 
nothing worse, on the face of it. And yet, the highest court in 
the country has decided that the Patent Office is all right, and that 
there has been nothing done by way of bribery and corruption on 
the part of the Bell Telephone Co., which now may enjoy its mo 
nopoly until 1908. In the meantime the public is obliged to pay 
a high price for telephone service, while the Bell Co. heaps up 
money at a rate that is appalling. 
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M. Brunetiere’s American Tour 


A NOTABLE FACT, and one most creditable to the intelligence 
and cultivation of this community, is the popular success of M. 
Ferdinand Brunetiére’s course of Columbia College lectures on 
‘*La Littérature Francaise Contemporaine.” The Evening Post 
admits the great success of the lectures, but, with ponderous hu- 
mor, intimates that a second course could hardly be expected to 
prove equally prosperous, as many of the auditors of the first one 
attended only in order to persuade their friends that they could’ 
understand a lecturer who spoke in French, and would not need 
to go again in support of that pretension. The fact remains, that 
there was a very strong desire to hear the distinguished professor, 
Academician and editor of the Revue des Deux Mondes ; and the 
three thousand cards of admission to each of the conférences were 
applied for long before the date fixed for the first. It was very 
soon found necessary to engage the Lenox Lyceum, in order to 
accommodate even a fair proportion of his would-be hearers, and 
the attendance steadily increased. The dates and subjects were as 
follows :— Wednesday, April 21, ‘‘ La Poésie” ; April 23, ‘* L’His- 
toire”; April 28, ‘* Le Théatre”; April 29, ‘‘ La Critique”; Fri- 
day, April 30, ‘‘ Le Roman.” 

These lectures were not read from manuscript, but were deliv- 
ered from the merest notes, by far the major portion of each con- 
JSérence being purely extemporaneous, But M. Brunetiére has en- 
gaged to write them out in full, on his return to Paris, and to send 
them to New York for publication in The Critic, where they will 
appear in their final form—the form in which he would wish to 
have them read and remembered. It will be gratifying to the many 
who heard these lectures, and to the many more who were unable 
to do so, to know that they are to be made generally accessible. 

Since M. Brunetiére’s arrival in this country, on March 21, after 
a rough crossing in La Champagne, he has visited several of our 
largest cities and a number of college towns, his first errand being 
the delivery at Johns Hopkins, Baltimore, of the annual course of 

Percy Turnbull lectures on Poetry. The subject of his nine con- 
Sérences was ‘‘ La Poésie Frangaise.” He was next invited to ap- 
pear in Washington, but was unable to doso. Tothe young ladies 
of Bryn Mawr he spoke thrice, on ‘‘ L’Evolution de la Tragédie 
Frangaise ” (Racine, Corneille, Voltaire). At Cambridge he ad- 
dressed the Harvard youth, on three occasions, on Moliére. In 
Boston he was heard but once, his theme being ‘‘ L’Evolution de 
_, la Littérature Francaise au Dix-huitiéme Siécle.” At New Haven, 
under the auspices of the Modern Language Club, three hundred 
more Yale students than could get into the Art School gathered on 
Monday evening, April 26, to hear him on ‘‘ Les Grandes Epoques 
de la Littérature Francaise.” And in addition to his five public ad- 
dresses in this city, on ‘‘ La Littérature Francaise Contemporaine,”’ 
he addressed the officers and students of Columbia, on Monday 
afternoon, April 26, on the general character of French literature 
—to his apprehension the most human of all literatures. 
On Saturday, May 1, M. and Mme. Brunetiére and Mme. Blanc 
left New York for Montreal, where there were further confér- 
ences; and on May 8 the eminent lecturer and his wife sailed for 
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France on La Touraine, leaving behind them their friend and 
travelling companion, who had been indispensable to them by rea- 
son of her knowledge of the country and ability to speak its lan- 
guage. Mme. Blanc will take advantage of this opportunity to visit 
a few old American friends—first of all, Mrs. James T. Fields. M. 
Brunetiére, we understand, has not only enjoyed his sojourn here 
(despite the fatigue it involved), but has found it inspiring and tliu- 
minating—two qualities which have made his lectures enjoyable 
and long to be remembered. 





Our Lady of the Snows 
(The London 7imes) 


‘* Last, but not least (he said), we give to the people the bene- 
fits of preferential trade with the mother-country.”—New Cana- 
dian Tariff. 

A nation spoke to a nation, ‘ 
A Queen sent word to a Throne :— 

‘‘ Daughter am I in my mother’s house, 

But mistress in my own. 

The gates are mine to open, 
As the gates are mine to close, 

And I set my house in order” 
Said our Lady of the Snows. 


‘Neither with laughter nor weeping, 
Fear or the child’s amaze— 
Soberly under the white man’s law 
My white men go their ways. 
Not for the Gentile’s clamor— 
Insult or threat of blows— 
Bow we the knee to Baal ” 
Said our Lady of the Snows. 


‘* My speech is clean and single— 
I talk of common things— 
Words of the wharf and the market-place 
And the ware the merchant brings; 
Favour to those I favour, 
But a stumbling-block for my foes. 
Many there be that hate us” 
Said our Lady of the Snows. 


‘*I called my chiefs to council 

In the din of a troubled year; 

For the sake of a sign ye would not sze, 
And a word ye would not hear. 

This is our message and—answer ; 
This is the path we chose: 

For we be also a people” 
Said our Lady of the Snows. 


‘« Carry the word to my Sisters— 

To the Queens of the East and South. 
I have proven faith in the heritage 

By more than the word of the mouth. 
They that are wise may follow 

Ere the world’s war-trumpet blows: 
But I—I am first in the battle” 

Said our Lady of the Snows. 


A nation spoke to a nation— 
A Throne sent word toa Throne: 
‘* Daughter am I in my mother's house, 

But mistress in my own! 

The gates are mine to open 
As the gates are mine to close, 

And I abide by my mother's house” 
Sazd our Lady of the Snows. 


RUDYARD KIPLING. 





The Fine Arts 
Vasari’s ‘‘ Painters ’’ Re-edited 

Lives of the Painters. By Giorgio Vasari, Edited by E. H. and E. W. 

Blashfield and A. A. Hopkins. 4 vols. Charles Scribner's Sons, 
VASARI'S FAMOUS “‘ Lives of the Painters’’ will always be an 
indispensable work. Unveracious and uncritical as he was, the 
writer brought together, once for all, a store of material which 
every historian and critic of art must consult, and his literary met- 
, its, some of which may be carried over in translations, are consid- 
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erable. It is therefore better in many cases to annotate his biog- 
raphies than to write new ones, even when much must be added 
or taken away; but it is highly desirable to make a choice of those 
that best repay working over. This is what the editors of the 
handsome edition published by Charles Scribner’s Sons have done. 
They have taken seventy of the most important biographies of 
painters, architects and sculptors, in the quaint but not always 
correct English of Mrs. Jonathan Foster; have added many val- 
uable notes; and have illustrated their four massive volumes with 
many plates in photogravure. 

The modern method of critical study, well called the ‘‘ detective 
method,” has resulted in changing many attributions that once 
passed unquestioned. Thus, the Loggia de Lanzi is no longer 
ascribed to Orcagna. Broken masterpieces have been restored, 
walled-up reliefs brought to light, frescoes stripped of their coating 
of whitewash. Photography has made it possible to compare 
minutely work by, or attributed to, the same painter, though pre- 
served in places far removed from one another, and documentary 
proof has been obtained which disposes of many of Vasari’s asser- 
tions that were founded merely on gossip. The editors, E. H. 
and E. W. Blashfield and A. A. Hopkins, appear to have dili- 
gently consulted most of the recently published works in which the 
results of modern research are collected, and they quote freely, 
though not at too great length, from the best modern critics. A 
very full bibliography, illustrated with useful notes, is added at 
the end of the fourth volume, where, also, the reader will find, in 
an appendix, the best passages of Vasari's introductions to his vari- 
ous ‘‘ books.” A smartly written life of the author is prefixed to 
the ay volume. The forty-eight photogravure plates vary much in 
quality. 





Art Notes 
GEN. HORACE PORTER announced recently that provision has 
been made to cap the dome of the Grant tomb with a colossal 
statue, and that the rest of the funds in the hands of the Grant 
Monument Association, amounting to about $12,000, will be de- 
voted to this purpose. The offer of the Municipal Art Society, to 
furnish the design, will be accepted. 


—Messrs, Frederick Muller & Co. of Amsterdam, Holland, will 
sell on June 1 a number of paintings by old Dutch masters, 
chiefly from the collections of Mr. Gysbert de Clercq of Amster- 
dam and Mrs. A. F. Jentinck-Farrett of the Hague. Amongthem 
are canvases by Hendrik Avercamp, Jan Asselyn, Ludolf Bakhuy- 
sen, Claes Berghem, Ferdinand Bol, Jan Both, Cornelis Janssens, 
Cornelis de Heem, M. d’'Hondecoeter, G. van Honthorst, N. 
Maes, J. Miense Molenaar, C. van Poelenburgh, Jacob Ruisdael, 
Jan Steen, Adriaan van de Velde, Bartholomeus van der Helst, 
Terborch, ‘* Velvet” Breughel and William van de Velde, Jr. 


—Mr. S. P. Avery has been presented with a medal by his 
friends and admirers, as a mark of appreciation of his services to 
art. Mr. H. G. Marquand made the presentation. 


—‘‘It is by no means improbable,” says the London Daily 
Chronicle, ‘‘that the gallery of portraits of famous actors which 
is being formed at Stratford will be augmented by that of Mme. 
Modjeska, which has been painted by George Burdette Waldo. 
Mr. Frederick A. Chapman, in whose gallery the picture is hung, 
has been in negotiation with those who desire to see the portrait 
associated with those of other great actors whose lifework has been 
dominated by the drama of Shakespeare. Mme. Modjeska’s many 
admirers in London will rejoice to hear that her health has been 


so much restored that she proposes to return to the stage in the 
autumn,” 


—‘* The College Pictures,” the eighty original drawings made 
for the Scribner's Magazine articles on ‘‘ Undergraduate Life at 
American Universities,” were exhibited at the Hasty Pudding Club, 
Harvard, during the week of its annual play. They will be shown 
at the University Athletic Club in this city during the coming 
week, and later on at Princeton and New Haven. 





{ Trinity’s Bicentenary 


TRINITY CHURCH is such a venerable institution, her main 
church edifice is such an ancient and honored landmark in this 
City, that perhaps one was less astonished to learn that she was 
two hundred years old last week, than to learn that she had 
endured for only a couple of centuries. There can be no doubt 
that if she had never existed, and her work had been left undone, 
New York would be a very different place from what it is to-day. 
The parent Protestant church of this great city and state, she 





has exerted an immeasurable influence for good, and won a pe- 
culiar place in the admiration and affection of the people. We 
cannot spare the space necessary to a full account ef the cere- 
monies wherewith her bicentennial was worthily celebrated, but 


must content ourselves with an extract or two from Bishop Potter's 
memorial address. 


‘* A distinguished stranger from a foreign land, who not long 
ago visited this community, was asked what in it most impressed 
him. His instant answer was, ‘‘ Its pace.’”” Coming from an older 
and more settled civilization, where manners and habits and hab- 
itations were relatively fixed and permanent, his wonted equanim- 
ity, he said, was somehow jostled and disturbed by the hurry and 
bustle of a life which had in it, as he viewed it, some wholly un- 
familiar elements of eagerness and unrest. He was not unfa- 
miliar, he declared, with the movement of great cities; for in one 
of the greatest of them was his own home. He was not un- 
familiar with human congestion in certain neighborhoods and 
highways, which one may see in London and Paris and elsewhere 
in the old world. But the characteristics of these, he maintained, 
were different from those which impressed him with such vivid- 
ness in the New York of to-day. If our own opportunities of 
observation have been at all such as were his, I think we must 
own that he was right. One stands on the ¢roffozr in Paris, or 
on the curbstone in London, and the endless and often rapidly 
moving tides of men and things—of vans and trucks and ve- 
hicles of every kind—give him a keen sense of the vastness of 
that life, and of those resources that are behind them. There is, 
too, an element of ponderosity in all, of weight and bulk and 
substance, which to a Western mind strikes a distinct note of its 
own. But it is not homelike, and it does not recall to us scenes 
that are familiar here. Said one of ultra-urban nurture who found 
himself among these for the first time: ‘They seized me like a 
spell. I could not have stood still if I had tried. Somehow there 
awakened in me an eager desire to run and not to walk, some- 
how to attach myself to one or other of these hurrying figures 
that flashed by me, and to unite myself, if I might, to a move- 
ment so rapid, so vivid—and so seemingly irresistible.’ 

‘*There have been many explanations of such a phenomenon, 
and I need not rehearse them here; but it is impossible not to 
recognize the fact and not feel the force of its impressive con- 
trast to that other fact with which we are concerned on this day 
and in this place. It was not always so in New York. When 
the first Trinity Church was reared on, or near, this site, two hund- 
red years ago, not only was the environment a very different 
one, but also its atmosphere. Nothing, indeed, cou'd be more 
interesting than the contrast—to use the word with which I 
began—between the face of the earlier civilization and our own. 
That rare people to whom modern Christendom owes so vast 
and, as I cannot but think, so imperfectly recognized a debt—I 
mean the people of Holland, who first came here, and whose 
earlier settlements first redeemed this barbarous island from its 
original heathenism, illustrated here characteristics as unlike the 
modern New Yorker’s as well could be imagined. They had a 
large repose of manner, a grave dignity of speech, a consistent 
deliberation of judgment and of movement, which almost nothing 
could disturb. They held strongly to their convictions, but th 
knew how to affirm them without heat. They were clear in their 
sense of right and duty, but they were wont to affirm the one and 
to maintain the other without passion and without violence: 
calm, sturdy, equable, resolute! What has become of them, and 
where may we look for their successors amid the life and scenes 
of to-day? To attempt to answer that question would lead us 
too far afield this morning; but I ask it that I may remind you of 
another and a more suggestive contrast which this bicentennial 
anniversary most of all suggests. The early actors here have 
long ago departed. The earlier aspects, too, have given place to 
others which to the founders of our city would have seemed 
almost grotesque. About this quiet God's acre, the throngs 
have steadily grown, the structures multiplied, the eager current 
of feverish human life deepened and intensified ; and all the while 
the house of God has stood here, its material fabric yielding, in- 
deed, from time to time, to the flames or to decay, but the Church 
forever rising again out of its ashes or its ruins, to take on substan- 
tially the same outlines, to witness to the satne Master, to utter the 
same truth, to send forth from these walls the same healing min- 
istries, and to pay homage always to the same Lord and Head. 

““The transient and the permanent, in other words; this, . 
surely, is the contrast that on this occasion most of all salutes us. 
One’s mind goes back this morning over all that story of vicissi- 
tude which divides the New York of 1697 from the New York of 
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1897. Twice or thrice has this city changed its allegiance since 
it was first settled, and since then every vestige of its earlier identity 
has well-nigh vanished. The rule, the speech, the structures, all 
have changed, and greatest of all, those simpler elements of its 
original constituency. Dutch, English, Huguenot have been 
submerged, as it were, by an influx of peoples and tongues— 
European, African, Asiatic—which seems likely sometimes to 
make this like Constantinople, one of the foremost polyglot cities 
in the world. But while, in the two hundred years that measure 
the life of this parish, all these changes, and many more like 
them, have come to pass—while not only the gigantic structures 
which surround this spire and threaten to shut it out utterly from 
that vision of the mariner or the homeward-bound voyager, 
which made us salute it in other days with eagerness and delight, 
while not only the structures in which we live and transact our 
business, but the manners and usages of the people have changed 
so vastly, there has here survived, thank God, an element of per- 
manence which has had most of all to do with our city’s prosperity, 
and for which we may well be glad and thankful to-day. I mean 
its commercial integrity. That thing which, in the world of busi- 
ness, we call credit, and which stands for a record of truthfulness 
and fidelity to honorable obligations, in this New York two hundred 
years ago was strong and great, and it is strong and great to-day. 
* * * And then, finally, we are here, men and brethren, to 
rejoice in the noble and eminent part which this parish has borne in 
our municipal and national history. In earlier days Washington 
worshiped within its walls; the chief authorities of the state and 
the city gathered and knelt here; and all through the two centuries 
that end to-day, men of light and of leading among us, our choicest 
and our best, soldiers and statesmen, councillors and merchants, 
men of gifts, and men of honorable distinction in every walk of life, 
have been at home, here, with the least and the humblest; and 
have been among our chiefest civic ornaments, even as they have 
adorned the doctrine of Jesus Christ. 

‘«T may not name them here; the roll of such worthies is too long 
for enumeration; but just one of them I may recall, with whom 
my earliest recollections of this parish will always be indissolubly 
associated, and who, whether asa chief magistrate of this com- 
monwealth, a general in the field, a servant of the whole nation in 
the cabinet, a warden of this parish, or a Christian gentleman in 
his own home, adorned every station that he filled, and gave to 
this church and to this city one of the brightest ornaments in all 
their long history. 

‘* Weare here to-day, I claim the privilege of saying, to congrat- 
ulate his son upon his long and illustrious rectorship of this parish, 
and to thank God for what we all owe to him, both in his official and 
personal relations, as the head of this great corporation, for his 
manifold services to this parish and to this community. He has 
made and maintained this parish, more and more, as a place of 
worship for all people, and as increasingly identified with the life 
of this city and this land. He has guarded its sacred rights, 
and conserved its most priceless traditions. No foreign voice 
of authority intrudes here; no alien tongue is heard within these 
walls. The supreme allegiance here is to the authority of the 
American Church, and in the interests of the American people. 
Here their great national festivals are worthily kept, and here pre- 
sides one whose clear voice, and fearless vision, and unbending 
consistency to truth and duty, have endeared him to our whole 
community. Long may he be spared to guide and teach this flock, 
and to be a pride and joy to ail his brethren, who dearly love and 
honor him! And long may this parish endure, eager to recognize 
its august responsibilities and to discharge them for the best well- 
being of the people, and to the glory of God the Father. 

‘*For my brethren and companions’ sake I will say, ‘ Peace be 
within thy walls, and plenteousness within thy palaces!’” 





London Letter 


THERE IS really no end‘to the vagaries of the common ass, 
Mr. S. R. Crockett, as all novel-readers know, has recently pub- 
lished a story called ‘‘ Lad’s Love,” in which there is a character— 
and a mincr character, too—of a bagman, or commercial trav- 
eller. This person is represented as taking advantage of the good- 
wives’ credulity, and of chuckling over his astuteness among his 
fellow-villagers—a very ordinary amusement, one would imagine, 
among fellows of his class. But the association, trades-union, or 
what not, of bagmen in Scotland seems to think otherwise. It 
has addressed a letter to Mr. Crockett, remonstrating with him for 
portraying the Scots traveller as even rudimentarily dishonest, and 
begging him to—what ? to suppress the book ? to rewrite it in the 
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interest of Caledonian bagmen? Goodness knows: the associa- 
tion is not explicit on this point. Enough, that it remonstrates, 
Alas, that I should say a word against my own countrymen, who 
am a loyal Scot, born of a long race of well-meaning Lowlanders, 
but can we wonder that we are sometimes accused of a lack of hu- 
mor? For, mark the irony. Not only does Mr. Crockett never 
hint that his fraudulent bagman is intended as a type, but his 
story is not even laid among contemporary surroundings. It fol- 
lows, then, that, in the eyes of the Scottish bagman, not only must 
an author refrain from representing the member of any profession 
as plying his business too close to the windy side of the law, but 
he must also embrace the whole orbit of time and of eternity, and 
be assured that the bagman, in spite of all temptations, in the 
dark backward and abysm of time, never, never, never would be 
afraud. One trembles to think of the consequences to fiction; 
for, indeed, Mr. Crockett has replied to the association in a spirit 
quite serious and respectful, and it is even hinted that he is to be 
asked to print his letter in the future editions of his novel. Hence- 
forward (‘tis a sign of the times) every villain must needs be a 
man of means, plying no profession that he can, by any stretch of 
the imagination, be held to disgrace. Mr. Crockett has called down 
the deluge: The bagman has spoken; fiction is to be revolu- 
tionized. Nay, it is to be slaughtered; for I cannot believe that 
it will ever survive the blow. Mr. Crockett’s concession to the 
bagrnen is the beginning of the end! 

The handsome theatre in the Haymarket, which is to carry on the 
name and revive the memories of the old and unfortunate Her 
Majesty’s, was opened on Wednesday night with every symptom 
of success. The play, to be sure, was not quite so much the 
thing as the occasion; but Mr. Gilbert Parker’s drama seems to have 
pleased the London critics better than those of New York; every- 
one was in a good temper, and applauds ran, like a feu de joie, 
along the two wide, fan-shaped circles all the evening. In the 
matter of crowds, the record may well have been broken. Three 
ladies, armed with luncheon and camp-stools, took up their posi- 
tions at the gallery door at half past six in the morning. By the 
time the ordinary man arrived at his office for the day’s work, there 
were fully fifty people at the pit-entrance. And so the crowd 
went on, growing from hour to hour, and not half those who had 
waited for hours got seats at the last. The proceedings began 
with Mrs. Tree’s recitation of a prologue by the Poet Laureate, 
which is quite the best piece of work he has done since he assumed 
the laurel. To be sure, it had no particular felicity, no charm, 
and very little ingenuity. Indeed, the transition from the topic of 
Stage queens to the praise of Her Majesty was of the most 
elementary and disconcerting abruptness. Still, for purposes of 
recitation, the verses had a fairly rotund sound, and, after a first 
line tinkered with alliteration, ran evenly to a close. Here are the 
opening couplets for such as have not already read them :— 

‘* Leaving life’s load of dulness at the door, 
You come to dwell in Fairyland once more, 
Puck, Ariel, Pegasus, imp, fairy, sprite, 
All that can lend illusion and delight, 
Quick to come forth and frolic as you bid, 
Behind that curtain cunningly are hid.” 


And so forth: not with particular application to ‘* The Seats of the 
Mighty,” of course, but still admirably suited to rhetorical pur- 
poses. Then, Miss Clara Butt, backed by a fine chorus, sang the 
national anthem, with a forgotten verse, interpolated by Long- 
fellow, and well suited to the hour. And then the play, concern- 
ing which America already knows as much, and more, than we do. 

The posthumous stories of Hubert Crackanthorpe are shortly to 
be published, and Mr. Henry James has promised to write an in- 
troductory memoir. The announcement is one of unusual interest, 
for Mr. James is known to be, as a rule, very chary of writing 
upon a young and immature talent. He was persuaded, I remem- 
ber, by Wolcott Balestier, to contribute a remarkable essay on Mr. 
Kipling’s work to a collected American edition of the tales some 
seven years ago; and this essay was one of the first recognitions of 
Mr. Kipling by what one may fairly call the Higher Criticism. 
The next paper of such a sort which Mr. James wrote .was, if! 
mistake not, in memory of Balestier himself—a preface to the little 
volume, ‘‘ The Average Woman.” The like sad duty he is about 
to perform for Crackanthorpe, who suffered during his life from 
the extremes of criticism—the unwise hyperbole of his friends, an 
the unintelligent condemnation of the illiterate purist. It is very 
gratifying to know that a wreath is to be placed upon his untimely 
grave by a hand whose aid he would himself have so gratefully 
appreciated, 


LONDON, 30 April 1897. ARTHUR WAUGH. 
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Education 


MAyoR STRONG'S latest appointment to the Board of Educa- 
tion—that of Mr. Otto T. Bannard—is a most admirable one. 
The Board has a good working majority of reformers, and a 
worthy President. 

The appointment of Mr. Frank Damrosch as Supervisor of 
Musie in our public schools is an important event in the progress 
of reform in educational matters. Mr. Damrosch has demon- 
strated his eminent fitness for the post in his work with the 
People’s Singing Classes and the People’s Choral Union, and will 
no doubt be equally successful in organizing and making effective 
the teaching of music in our schools. 

Mr. George Louis Beer, formerly Prize Lecturer in European 
History at Columbia, has been appointed Lecturer in Medieval 
History at the same University—a post that carries with it mem- 
bership in the Faculty of Political Science. It is thus a promotion, 
and one that has been fairly earned. 

Barnard College has received a gift of $140,000 from Mrs. 
Josiah M. Fiske, for the completion of a wing of the new College 
building on Morningside Heights. The wing will be‘fitted up as 
a dormitory, and will be known as Fiske Hall, in memory of the 
donator’s husband. Mrs. Henry O. Havemeyer has given $6000 


- for the equipment of the physical laboratory of the College; and 


$2000 has been given by various persons for the furnishing of 
Brinckerhoff Hall. $40,000 is needed for general college ex- 
penses, and $22,000 to furnish the new building. But the great 
need of the College is an endowment fund of $1,000,000. 

Rosse Hall, at Kenyon College, was burned on May Io. It was 
built fifty years ago with money raised in England by Bishop Mc- 
Ilvaine. Lords Gambier and Kenyon and Lady Rosse contributed 
most of the money, and the hall was named in honor of the latter. 
The pecuniary loss is $10,000, 

The annual debate between Yale and Princeton was held at New 
Haven on May 7, Princeton winning. The subject of the debate 
was :—‘‘ Resolved, That the power of the Speaker of the United 
States House of Representatives is detrimental to the public in- 
terest.” Yale spoke for the affirmative. The judges were Messrs. 
Josiah Quincy of Boston; George E. Waring, Jr., of New York, 
and Carroll D. Wright of Washington. At the close, the Yale 
Union offered a dinner to the judges, the debaters and some other 
guests, 


Five full professorships are vacant at Yale—those in history, 
English (two), Latin and Greek. The history professorship will 
be filled this month, when the Yale Corporation meets. 

Mrs. William D. Noble of Washington, D. C., has given $20,000 
to Harvard University, for the establishment, in memory of her 
late husband, of a course of free lectures on religion, 


Union Theological Seminary has received a large gift of money 
for the beautifying of the interior of Adams Chapel. A stone 
chancel with stalls will be erected, and ample accommodations for 
a choir provided. The interior will be redecorated, and windows 
inserted of such design and coloring as to harmonize with the sur- 
roundings, 


By the will of the late Charles Bill of Springfield, Mass., Welles- 
ley College is to receive $7000 for a Charles Bill Scholarship fund, 
the interest to be used in aiding deserving students. The Bill 
a at Ledyard, Conn., is to receive $500 for the purchase of 


The will of the late Samuel Colgate of Orange leaves $15,000 to 
Colgate University, Hamilton, N. Y., and all the religious reports 
in the testator’s library. $10,000 is given to the Baptist Educa- 
tion Society, to be divided into five scholarships of $2000 each 
for young men studying for the ministry; $5000 is to go to the 


ee Education Society at the death of Mr. Colgate’s sister-in- 
aw. 


The foundation-stone of the museum which is to contain the col- 
lection of Egyptian antiquities now at Gizeh, was laid by the 
Khedive on May 1. Among the documents placed in the custom- 
ary box, which in this instance was itself enclosed by a monolith 
coffer of the twelfth dynasty (2500 B.C.), was an account of the 
ceremony itself, in French and Arabic, the ornamentation of which 
bore the names of famous Egyptologists, beginning with Cham- 
Pollion and Mariette. The names of only two Englishmen—Birch 
and Goodwin—were given in this list, and considerable astonish- 
ment has been expressed at the exclusion of those of Petrie, Sayce, 
Young and Wilkinson—to mention but a few. 
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Notes 


MARK TWAIN says that he was never in better health or spirits, 
notwithstanding the reports of his death, published in the news- 
papers. He is still at work on his new book. He had finished it 
with the record of his travels in India, but his publishers asked 
him for an additional 30,000 words on Africa, and that is the part 
he is working on now. As has already been announced in this 
column, Mr. Clemens’s book, of which he is reported to have said 
= it is the best thing he has ever done, will be ready in the 
all, 


—Mr. Edward Arnold will publish in book-form the Memoirs of 
Mr. Aubrey de Vere, now in course of publication in Zhe Ave 
Maria. 


—Messrs. Harper & Bros. will publish on May 25, ‘‘ AnEpistle 
to Posterity,” by Mrs. John Sherwood; ‘‘ Theory of Thought and 
Knowledge,” by Prof. B. P. Bowne; ‘‘S weet Revenge,” by F. A. 
Mitchel; the new edition of ‘‘ Georgia Scenes”; ‘‘ The Pursuit of 
the House Boat,” by John Kendrick Bangs; and a new edition of 
Samuel Johnson's ‘‘ Alexander Pope,” edited for use in schools by 
Kate Stephens. 


—Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. have just published the late Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury’s ‘‘Cyprian: His Life, His Times, His 
Work,” with an introduction by Bishop Potter; ‘‘ In Brook and 
Bayou; or, Life in the Still Waters,” by Clara K. Bayliss, and 
‘* The Story of Oliver Twist,” by Ella Boyce Kirk, in Appletons’ 
Home-Reading Books series; ‘*In Joyful Russia,” by John A. 
Logan, Jr., illustrated; ‘‘Beauty and Art,” by Aldam Heaton; 
‘‘The Third Violet,"’ by Stephen Crane; and ‘* England,” by 
Frances L, Cooke, in a new series, called History for Young Read - 
ers. They have in preparation in the same series, ‘‘ Germany,” 
by Kate F. Krocker. Other books announced by this house are 
‘*The Story of Germ Life,” a new volume in the Useful Story 
series, by Prof. H.W. Conn; ‘‘Some Unrecognized Laws of Na- 
ture,” by I. Singer and L. H. Berens; ‘‘ Fierceheart, the Soldier,”’ 
a historical romance, by J. C. Snaith, author of ‘‘ Mistress Doro- 
thy Marvin”; ‘‘Nulma,” an Australian romance, by Mrs. Camp- 
bell-Praed ; and ‘‘ The Folly of Pen Harrington,” a novel, by Julian 
Sturgis. 

—The claim for woman suffrage, first formulated in 1848, 
never has been allowed to lie dormant since, not even in the storm 
and stress of the Civil War. Yet it is only a few years ago that 
an organized opposition to the movement was started by women. 
Francis Parkman, Goldwin Smith and other students have written 
against woman suffrage, but no complete exposition of the sub- 
ject from the opposing point of view has ever been published. 
This will be furnished in ‘* Woman and the Republic,” by Helen 
Kendrick Johnson, now in the press of the Messrs. Appleton. 
Mrs. Johnson considers the subject historically, legally, morally,and 
socially, meets all the arguments of the suffrage leaders, sets forth 
some considerations that are entirely new, and gives a complete 
—— of the progress of the movement in various parts of the 
world. 


—Messrs, G. P. Putnam’s Sons announce ‘‘ Religion of the 
Ancient Egyptians,” by Prof. Alfred Wiedemann, illustrated ; 
‘‘An American Emperor: The Story of the Fourth Empire of 
France,” a novel, by Louis Tracy, illustrated; ‘‘ The Professor's 
Dilemma,” by Annette L. Noble (in the Hudson Library) ; ‘‘ Cicero 
and His Friends: A Study of Roman Society in the Time of 
Czsar,” by Gaston Boissier, transl. by Adnah David Jones; ‘‘ Evo- 
lution and Religion; or, Faith as a Part of a Complete Cosmic 
System,” by John Bascom; ‘‘ The Occasional Address, its Litera- 
ture and Composition: A Study in Demonstrative Oratory,” by 
Lorenzo Sears; ‘‘ Bases of Religious Belief, Historic and Ideal: An 
Outline of Religious Study,”’ by Prof. Charles Mellen Tyler; 
‘* Sound Money Monographs,” by William C. Cornwell; ‘‘ Cor- 
poration Finance,”’ a study of the principles and methods of the 
management of the finances of corporations in the United States, 
with special reference to the valuation of corporation securities, by 
Thomas L, Greene, Auditor of the Manhattan Trust Co. ; ‘* Per- 
sonal Recollections of the War of the Rebellion: Addresses de- 
livered before the Commandery of the Military Order of the Loyal 
Legion of the United States, 1888-91 ”’: First Series, edited by Gen. 
James Grant Wilson and Titus Munson Coan, M. D., with steel 
portrait of Admiral Farragut: Second Series, for 1896, edited by 
A. Noel Blakeman, with portraits; ‘* Nullification and Secession: 
A History of the Six Attempts during the First Century of the 
Republic,” by Edward Payson Powell, D.D.; and a volume of 
poems, ‘‘ Fugitive Lines,” by Henry J. Stockard, 
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—Sir George Grove, the editor of the well-known ‘‘ Dictionary 
of Music and Musicians,” has written the preface to the English 
edition of Mr. H. E. Krehbiel’s ‘‘ How to Listen to Music.” 


—Mr. Frank A. Munsey, not satisfied with being the editor and 
proprietor of three magazines, will in the autumn begin the publi- 
eation of books to sell for twenty-five cents, though ‘‘ worth a dol- 
lar.” The first edition of the first book will be 250,000 copies. 


—The President has nominated Mr. Albion W. Tourgee, author 
of ‘‘ A Fool’s Errand,” to be Consul of the United States at Bor- 
deaux, France. 


—James Theodore Bent, the traveler and author, who died in 
London on May 6, was born in Liverpool in 1852. He conducted 
excavations in Greece for the British Museum and the Hellenic 
Society, and wrote a number of books, among them being ‘*‘ A 
Freak of Freedom; or, The Republic of San Marino”; ‘* Genoa: 
How the Republic Rose and Fell”; ‘‘ Life of Giuseppe Gari- 
baldi”; ‘*The Cyclades; or, Life among the Insular Greeks”; 
“The Ruined Cities of Mashonaland”; and ‘‘ The Sacred City 
of the Ethiopians.”’ 


—Mrs. Isabella (Varley) Banks, the novelist and poet, who 
died on May 5, was born in Manchester on 25 March 1821. 
She was the widow of George Linnzus Banks, a well-known 
journalist, and the mother-in-law of Mr. William Black. 


—Mrs, Julia Davies, dead at Clifton at the age of ninety- 
four, was probably the last survivor of the intimate friends of 
Charles Lamb. She was the daughter of Joseph Hume of Mont- 
pellier House, Notting Hill, where Lamb, Godwin and Hazlitt 
were constant guests. She married Vice-Admiral George Duvies, 
R. N., and was the mother of the late Mrs. Augusta Webster. 
Another daughter is the widow of Isaac Todhunter, the mathe- 
matician. 

—Mr. Justin McCarthy's recent serious illness gives import- 
ance to the following extract from an autograph letter from him 
received by a correspondent in this country :—‘‘ ‘ The remembrance 
of youth,’ says Ali, the Arabian prophet, ‘is a sigh.’ Not, surely, 
if youth has been spent to any purpose. I prefer the proud recol- 
ection of Goethe’s Egmont, just about to die: ‘I cease, but I have 
hived.’”” Mr. McCarthy finished the additional volume of his ‘* His- 
tory of Our Own Time” (to be published by the Messrs. Harper) 
just before he fell ill He sums up the Queen's reign as one of 
great success, and thinks that it has been espec ally memorable 
for domestic reform and advancement. 

—Pailip McElhone, a former employee in the Library of Con- 
gress, was found gui ty in the Criminal Court at Washington, on 
April 30, of feloniously taking and carrying away from the Library 
eeriain valuable historic documents. Notice of a motion for a new 
trial was given. The section of the Revised Statutes under which 
McElhone was convicted provides a maximum penalty of ten years 
in the penitentiary. or a fine of $5000, or both. 
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—Thomas Robinson Dawley, Jr., an American correspondent 
who has been having exciting adventures in Cuba, will contribute 
to Harper's Weekly of May 22 an illustrated article on ‘‘Cam 
Life With Gomez.” . 


—C. K. S. says in The Lllustrated London News that ‘there 
is no truth whatever in the statement that has been published that 
Mr. J. M. Barrie has taken action over unauthorized dramatic 
versions of his ‘ Little Minister,’ and that, indeed, he visited 
America for that purpose. Mr. Barrie has never even contem. 
plated taking any action, but the fact that an authorized edition 
would shortly be forthcoming from him has made theatrical man- 
agers in the United States prefer to await his adaptation of the - 
= story, in which Gavin and Babbie will be the hero and 

eroine. 


—Mr. E. L. Godkin’s papers on democratic government, now ap- 
pearing in The Atlantic Monthly, are parts of a systematic work 
on the subject, to be published in book-form at an early date. 


—The Committee on Publications of the Caxton Club an- 
nounces that the Club’s next publication will be ‘* Derby's Phoenix. 
iana,” edited by John Vance Cheney, two volumes, with etched 
portrait, on India paper, of Capt. Derby, from a painting by F. B. 
Carpenter, an introduction by the editor, and an appendix, con- 
taining an unpublished satirical ‘‘ order” relating to Disbursing 
Officers of the U. S. Army, Derby's famous ‘‘ Proposed Changes 
in the Uniforms of the U.S. Army,” with five illustrations from 
drawings by him, reproduced in colors; and about ten humorous 
illustrations, published for the first time, from original pen-and-ink 
sketches by the author. 165 copies will be printed from type, on 
American hand-made paper, of which 150 will be for sale; and 
three copies on Japanese vellum, of which one will be retained 
for the Club’s Library and two will be sold by auction at the an- 
nual meeting of the Club. No subscriptions will be entered after 
May 21. The price is $6. Subscriptions should be sent to Mr, 
George Higginson, Jr., Treasurer, Chicago. 

—The Booksellers’ League held its May Smoker at its new 
rooms, in the Gramercy Lyceum, 117 West 23rd Street, on May 12. 
Progressive euchre with innovations was the amusement provided. 





Free Parliament 


Communications must be accompanied by the names and 
addresses of correspondents, not necessarily for publication. In 
referring to any question, always give its number. 

QUESTION 
1841.—A. H. V. asks: 1. Whichis the most reliable extended 
History of the United States from 1787 to 1860. 2. Also, from 
1865 to 1870. 
{1. ‘‘ Constitutional and Political Histo 


of the United States.’ 
By Prof. Hermann E. von Holst of the 7 of Chieay 


niversity of Chitago 








HENRY HOLT & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. e 


4 NEW BOOK BY JEROME K. JEROME. 


SKETCHES IN LAVENDER, BLUE AND GREEN.—By the Author of 7hrce Men in a 
With over forty illustrations. 


In the three years since Mr, Jerome’s last book, ‘John Ingerfield,” appeared, he has written some well-liked plays, 
and in this volume shows a marked dramatic force and rapidity of movement. Though the prevailing tone is gay, several o 


Boat, The Diary of a Pilgrimage, etc. 


the tales have a strong emotiunal interest. 
SVENGALI’S DIARY. Square 18mo. 50c. 
TWO NEW ISSUES IN THE BUCKRAM SERIES. 


SPANISH CASTLES BY THE RHINE.—A Triptical Yarn. 
With twelve full-page illustrations. Buckram Series. 18mo. 


With frontispiece. Buckram Series. 


ingenuity. The “N 
vigor that Mr. Kipling bestows upon hig Hindu stories.” 


IN PLAIN AIR.—A New England Novel. 





é@rawn from liie.” 


SOME QUESTIONS OF GOO) ENGLISH. Examined in controversies with Dr. FITzED- 
By RatrpH OLMsTED WILLIAMS, Author of Our Dictionaries and other 


WwaRD HALL. 


English Language Topics, .2mo. 


$1.75. 


THE FERN COLLECTOR’S HANDBOOK AND HERBARIUM.—By Miss S. F. Price. 


By Davip SKAATS FosTER. 
75¢- 
The grotesyue adventures of three lively and very up-to-date Yankees, among the scenes of medizval romance. 
THE WHITE HECATOMB AND OTHER STORIES.—By WILLIAM CHARLES SCULLY, 
Uniform with the author’s Xafir Stories. 18mo. 75¢. 


These stories are as frankly horrible, without striving for effect, as Poe’s, and remarkable alike for their directness and 
“N.Y. Times” said “he writes of South Africa with the sure knowledge, the sympathy and almost with the 


By ELizaABETH LYMAN CABOT. 
THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER :—“ Naturally told and decidedly interesting * * * One feels quite sure that it 1s a picture 


12mo. 


$1.25. 


OIC 


For Brain-Workers, the Weak and De- 
bilitated. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
is without exception, the Best Remedy 
for relieving Mental and Nervous Ex- 
haustion; and where the system has 
become debilitated by disease, it acts as 
a general tonic and vitalizer, affording 
sustenance to both brain and body. 


Dr. E. Cornell Esten, Philadelphia, Ps, 
says: ‘I have met with the greatest and most 
satisfactory results in dyspepsia and general 
derangement of the cerebral and nervous sy* 
tems, causing debility and exhaustion.” 


I2mo. , $1.25. 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 


Seventy-two illustrations, mostly life size, with a botanical guide. Quarto. $2.25. RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, Providence, B. |. 
Tuk NATION :—“‘ Seventy-two excellent figures of our native ferns are given for the most part with sufficient distinctnes: 
to make their identification niere cinid’s play * * * Both Miss Price and Mr. Schuyler Mathews have rendered good pervies For sale by all Dru ggists. 
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7 vols., with index b Ira H. Brainard, 8 vols. Chicago: Calla- 
wh History of the United States under the 


han & Co. Also, 
Constitution.” 4 James Schouler. 5 vols. 
Mead & Co. 2. Th 
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ANSWER 


1837.—There is a story, quoted often in my family, of a good- 
looking young criminal, who, on his way to the scaffold, received 
from a woman by the wayside an offer of marriage, bringing with 
it, according to the custom of the times, his release. The man, 
after regarding his would-be preserver attentively, summed up 
the situation in these words:—‘‘ Long nose and thin lips! Hang- 


man, drive on!” 
PLAINFIELD, N. J. 
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